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WASHINGTON AS PRESIDENT, 1789-1790 


NEW YORK CITY THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 


ROM the beginning of his Presidential career in New York city 

Washington exercised each day in the open air, sometimes on horse- 
back, then in his chariot or post-chaise, and often walked for an hour or 
two. The little city that posed before the world as the capital of the 
new nation, rejoiced in his stately presence—-was literally enraptured with 
undisguised admiration. 

The New York of 1789 was but a mere speck on the map in comparison 
with the New York of 1889: The Brick Church, with its little grave-yard 
in front, then standing on the site of the old building of the Vew York 
Times, was at the upper limits of the city proper ; a smooth, clear, beauti- 
ful, miniature inland sea, sixty feet deep, known as Fresh Water Pond, 
spread over nearly four blocks of territory in the vicinity of the Tombs in 
Centre Street; while a series of swampy fields to the northwest, in the 
region of what is now Canal Street to the Hudson River, gave little 
promise of future value. At a club dinner in the winter of that year, 
some imaginative individual incurred overwhelming ridicule by suggesting 
the propriety of purchasing the pond for a prospective park! Capitalists 
had no faith in any wild visionary scheme of that character; New York 
city, in their judgment, would never have occasion to extend itself thus 
far into the country. Water was supplied to the citizens from the old Tea 
Water Pump, near the head of Pearl Street, in water-carts which paraded 
the streets daily, selling “ good fresh drinking water” at so much per cask 
or gallon. Milkmen, with yokes on their shoulders from which tin cans 
were suspended, traversed the town in the early morning shouting, “ milk, 
ho!” Negro boys went their rounds about the same hour seeking chim- 
neys to sweep. Hickory wood was the principal article of fuel, and wood- 
sawing paraphernalia ornamented the street corners and other convenient 
places at all hours of the day. Every citizen attended to the sweeping of 


the street in front of his house twice a week; and in the evening the 
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principal thoroughfares were lighted with oil lamps. The city itself had a 
unique appearance. Antique churches with moss-covered roofs and grassy 
church-yards, dwelling-houses of all sizes and varieties, small hotels, stores, 
gardens, blacksmiths’ shops, great ware-houses, trees, trailing vines, rose- 
bushes, and markets, flourished in neighborly juxtaposition. Every New 
York family of any pretension to affluence owned slaves—in all the news- 
papers of the day advertisements may be noticed of negroes for sale, and 
of runaways. The community embraced many excellent, well-educated, 
and highly cultivated people, as well as the most diverse elements from 
other places and countries. The first congress added to the population 
its group of heroic statesmen who were to make the age illustrious, 

The infant republic was marvelously interesting even while it was 
learning to walk, and the city in which it was cradled, petted and nour- 
ished it with intense pride. Republicanism was a novelty, and some very 
extraordinary expectations prevailed. There never had been a President 
before, on this continent, nor any chief magistrate of the people. It was 
popularly supposed that he would be accessible at all times to all citizens. 
The throngs were self-respectful, as if under the spell of some powerful 
fascination, whenever Washington rode or walked in the streets. He was 
not followed nor his movements obstructed, as far as can be learned, by 
rude sight-seeing mobs. But the public knew exactly when he left his house 
each day, which direction he took for his outing, and when he returned 
home—and the rush to gain admittance to an interview, the besieging of 
his door, was the first serious difficulty he encountered. He believed it 
his duty to see every caller on proper occasions and for reasonable 
purposes, But he had work before him, and must secure time to accom- 
plish it. To establish a system of special days for receptions was a deli- 
cate undertaking. John Adams, who had seen much of foreign courts, 
was inclined to chamberlains and masters of ceremony; John Jay was 
anxious to do away with the flavor of courts, and favored “republican 
simplicity ;”” Alexander Hamilton was for maintaining the dignity of the 
presidential office, but recommended the utmost caution lest too high a 
tone shock the popular notions of equality. All felt that confused theo- 
ries must not be roughly jarred. Washington finally appointed Tuesday 
afternoons from three o’clock until four for the reception of visits of 
courtesy. No invitations were extended, guests came and retired at their 
pleasure. A servant conducted them to the drawing-room, where 
Washington stood. He writes of this ceremony: “ At their first entrance 
they salute me and I them, and as many as I can I talk to. Gentlemen 
often in great numbers come and go; chat with each other, and act as 
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they please.” Persons who wished to see him on business were admitted 
on any day of the week; and foreign ambassadors and official characters 
could see him at any time by appointment. 

Meanwhile he applied himseif to the study of the actual condition of 
foreign and domestic affairs. He industriously read all the correspond- 
ence that had accumulated since the close of the war, and one notable 
feature of his lessons was to produce with his own hand abstracts of 
the reports of the secretaries, and of the treasury commissions, in order to 
impress facts more accurately upon his memory, and thereby enable him 
to master all the subjects in detail. . 

He also looked after his household concerns—the arrangement of fur- 
niture, the hanging of pictures, and the locating of vases, bric-a-brac, china, 
cut glass, silverware, and linen, which Mrs. Washington had sent by sea 
from Mount Vernon—with as much precision as he ever directed his 
farmer or steward how to plough, plant seed, buy nails, scissors, grains, 
gloves, buttons, shingles, hats, dishes, soap, hoes, rakes, horses, and other 
necessaries, all of which appears in his well-known hand-writing among 
the 117 folio volumes of ‘“ Washington Papers,” in the State Department 
at Washington. ; 

While he was thus variously employed Mrs. Washington was setting 
her house in order at Mount Vernon for a protracted absence, and in the 
course of four weeks had made the journey to New York in her own car- 
riage, accompanied by her two grand-children, Nelly and George Washing- 
ton Parke Custis, the latter then eight years of age. These children appear 
in our beautiful frontispiece, a picture for which the reader is indebted to 
the collection and the never-failing courtesy of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet. 
Mrs. Washington missed the great ball on the 7th of May, but on the 
29th of that month she held her first reception, or levee, as it was styled, 
which was attended by all that was distinguished in official and fashion- 
able society. She had approached New York with a retinue of attendants, 
and been greeted continuously on the way by the old and the young, 
the rich and the poor, the wise and the simple, receiving scarcely less 
homage than that accorded to Washington himself. From Philadelphia 
she was accompanied by Mrs. Robert Morris, and at ‘“ Liberty Hall,” the 
home of ex-Governor William Livingston, in Elizabeth, she was met by 
Mrs. John Jay. She spent the night there, and in the morning early Pres- 
ident Washington, John Jay, and Robert Morris, and other prominent 
characters, arrived to breakfast with her and her host and hostess, in the 
old historic dwelling, and then the whole party set out for New York. 
New York Bay presented a similar scene to that witnessed on the day of 
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Washington’s memorable reception. No foreign queen was ever welcomed 
by a loving people with more genuine delight. Unconsciously as it were 
polite intercourse with the President and Mrs. Washington assumed a high 
tone. The intellectual and the cultivated, as well as the diplomatic, polit- 
ical and the fashionable visited them familiarly. On the evening prior to 
Mrs. Washington’s first reception the following gentlemen dined informally 
at the President’s table: Vice-President John Adams, Governor George 
Clinton, Secretary John Jay, the French minister De Moustier, the Span- 
ish minister Gardoqui, Governor Arthur St. Clair of the Northwest terri- 
tory, Speaker Muhlenberg, and Senators John Langdon, Ralph Izard, 
William Few, and Paine Wingate. The latter has left a description of 
this dinner. He says, no clergyman being present, Washington himself 
said grace, on taking his seat. He dined on a boiled leg of mutton, as it 
was his custom to eat of only one dish. After the dessert a single glass 
of wine was offered to each of the guests, when the President rose, the 
guests following his example, and repaired to the drawing-room, each 
departing at his option without ceremony. 

Among the prominent ladies who grouped themselves about Mrs. 
Washington were Mrs. Jay, Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. Robert 
Morris, Mrs. Ralph Izard,,Mrs. Knox, Lady Mary Watts, Lady Kitty 
Duer, Mrs. Beekman, Mrs. Provost, Mrs. Livingston, Mrs. Elbridge Gerry, 
and Mrs. Rufus King. Mrs. Washington, after her first grand entertain- 
ment, received every Friday evening from eight until ten o’clock. These 
levees were arranged on the plan of the English and French drawing- 
rooms, those entitled to the privilege by official station, social position, 
or established merit and character, coming without special invitation. 
But full dress was required of all. 

Such of our readers as have never had the pleasure or opportunity of 
examining the great historic painting of Daniel Huntington, will welcome 
the fac-simile of it presented on another page accompanied by a key to 
the portraiture. It is an elaborate work of art, representing intense and 
careful study, and it is eminently a national picture. It may best be 
described and criticised perhaps in the language of Henry T. Tuckerman : 


“The painting represents a reception given by Mrs. Washington during the Presi- 
dency of our peerless chief. No specific date is chosen, and some liberties are taken 
with the chronological facts—as, for instance, the introduction of General Greene, who 
died shortly previous to this time, but whose prominence in the Revolution makes it 
desirable to include him in the ‘Republican Court.’ Sixty ‘fair women and brave 
men’ occupy the eight feet of canvas. Not une is a lifeless figure; all are disposed 
easily, all are naturally occupied. The grouping is admirable. As a composition the 
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painting is, therefore, a genuine success. Mrs. Washington stands, dignified, but not 
constrained, upon a raised platform; behind her is Alexander Hamilton, talking to a 
lady ; near by is John Jay ; Washington is approaching the ladies with a foreign guest. 
We recognize forms and faces at a glance—Mrs. Jay, Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Rufus King, 
Mrs. Theodore Sedgwick, Mrs. Robert Morris, General Greene, Jonathan Trumbull, 
Oliver Ellsworth, Mrs. Duer, Clinton’s venerable mother, Jefferson, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge (on a visit to America), Mrs. Bingham,,. pretty Nelly Custis, zazvely standing 
beside her (grand) mother, Mrs. Knox, Mrs. Rutledge, Mrs. Phillipe, Mrs. Schuyler—all the 
heroic and lovely faces, the statesmen and the belles, familiar to us through the portraits 
and miniatures. Huntington has painted the costumes with rare taste and skill; they 
are elegant, and as authentic as they are picturesque. The drawing is for the most part 
masterly ; the color full of the richest contrast, yet harmoniously toned. All of the 
portraits are copied from Copley, Stuart, Malbone, and from family likenesses in the 
possession of the living descendants of many of the persons represented.” 


At the extreme left in the picture, Mrs. Adams, the wife of the Vice- 
President, and Mrs. Hamilton, will be recognized; Mrs. Robert Morris 
stands beside Mrs. Washington on the raised platform. Jonathan Trum- 
bull is seated at her left in an arm-chair; Mrs. Bingham and Mrs. Jay are 
conspicuously in the foreground, and little George Washington Parke 
Custis is attracting the. attention of Mrs. Winthrop and Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, at the extreme right. In all its parts the picture isa pleasant study, 


and doubly dear at the present moment when thousands are groping in 
the dark for bits of the glorious past in our history—particularly that 
which relates to its social manifestation. 

The most important business of the first Congress was to create the 
department of State, and the Treasury and War departments, the Con- 
stitution having left the details of administration to this august body. 
Troublesome questions arose on the start. The President for instance 
had been empowered to appoint the heads of departments, but the Con- 
stitution was silent as to where the powers of removal should be lodged. 
Equally acute thinkers and interpreters of the law stood opposed in the 
discussion, which was finally decided in favor of the President. That this 
should not be regarded as a grant of actual power by Congress, the bill 
was carefully worded so as to imply a constitutional power already existing 
in the President, thus, ‘‘ Whenever the secretary shall be removed by the 
President of the United States,” etc. It is to this day a question whether 
our first legislators acted wisely in the matter. 

It was not until September that the permanent secretaries were 
appointed by Washington, after which the intricate machinery of each 
department was to be devised, set in motion, and with much experimenting 
adjusted to its purposes. Thomas Jefferson was made Secretary of State ; 
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LADY WASHINGTON’S RECEPTION DAY. 
(From Huntington's celebrated painting.) 
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Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury; Knox, Secretary of War; Ex- 
Governor Edmund Randolph of Virginia, Attorney-General ; and Samuel 
Osgood of New York, Postmaster-General. 

These officers were Washington’s auxiliaries rather than his counselors, 
for the Cabinet as an advisory body was unknown to the Constitution and 
to the laws of Congress. The President called them together at intervals, 
but it was chiefly to give them instructions, as he was held responsible 
for the good conduct of the departments. He could take advice of them 
if he chose, but at his own option. While the house was vigorously 
debating several knotty questions in connection with the establishment of 
the departments—chiefly the contemplated revenue system, and the 
matter of the salaries to be paid the President, Vice-President, and other 
officials of the government—the senate took up the subject of the 
national judiciary, and established the supreme court and circuit and 
district courts, an organization which has remained substantially the same 
to the present time. It seemed eminently fitting that John Jay, who had 
been the first chief-justice of the state of New York in the most critical 
of all periods, should become the first chief-justice of the United States, 
and he received the appointment, although the court was not fully 
organized until the following April. Oliver Ellsworth was chairman of 
the committee that prepared the bill creating this tribunal, which was to 
hold two sessions annually at the seat of government. Six associate- 
justices were appointed—William Cushing, James Wilson, Robert H. 
Harrison, John Blair, John Rutledge, and Patrick Henry. Harrison 
declined, and James Iredell of North Carolina was appointed in his stead. 
These gentlemen procured homes and brought their families to reside in 
New York city. 

There were not many good houses then to rent, and the varied experi- 
ences of the new-comers would form an amusing chapter. The salary 
fixed for the attorney-general was only $1,500 a year; and Mr. Conway, in 
his recent work on Randolph, says that ‘‘ Madison was unable to find a 
house in New York fit for his friend to live in for less than $250, though 
Randolph had begged him to get one for less. ‘ Frugality is my object, 
and therefore a house near the town which is cheap in point of rent would 
suit me. An hundred and sixty-six and two-thirds dollars, £50 Virginia 
currency, is what I think I may allow per annum.” Randolph wrote 
soon after to his wife: ‘‘ I have a house at a mile and a half or thereabouts 
from Federal Hall—that is from the most public part of thecity. It is, in 
fact, in the country, is airy, has seven rooms, is well finished and gentle- 
manlike. The rent, £75 our money. Good water is difficult to be found 
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in this place, and the inhabitants are obliged to receive water for tea, and 
other purposes which do not admit brackish water, from hogsheads 
brought every day in drays. At our house there is an excellent pump of 
fresh water, I am told. . . . I am resolved against any company of 
form, and to live merely a private life.” 

Oliver Wolcott, then a brilliant young man of thirty, was appointed 
auditor of the treasury, and his salary was, like that of Randolph, $1,500 a 
year. Oliver Ellsworth furnished him with an estimate of the cost of 
living in New York, and remarked that he could keep his expenses within 
$1,000 per annum, unless he should change his style, which was wholly 
unnecessary. Wolcott, on reaching New York, wrote to his wife: “ The 
example of the President and his family will render parade and expense 
improper and disreputable. We can live as retired or as much in the 
world as we choose.” In December following he wrote to his mother: 
“We have not been able to hire a house, and shall continue in lodgings 
until spring.” 

Washington’s immense activity, which in effect had condensed a score 
of life-times into his fifty-seven well-rounded years, showed that his origi- 
nal endowment of nerve and brain power was magnificent. Claude Victor, 
Prince de Broglie, who was arrested by the revolutionary tribunal in Paris, 
tried, condemned, and guillotined June 27, 1794, left among the records 
of his visit to America the following pen-portrait of Washington: “ He 
is tall, nobly built, and very well proportioned. His face is much more 
agreeable than represented in his portrait. His accost is cold though 
polite. His pensive eyes seem more attentive than sparkling; but 
their expression is benevolent, noble, and self-possessed. In his private 
conduct he preserves that polite and attentive good-breeding which 
satisfies everybody, and that dignified reserve that offends no one. 
He is a foe to ostentation and to vain-glory.. He receives with perfect 
grace all the homages which are paid him, but he evades them rather 
than seeks them. His company is agreeable and winning. Always 
serious, never abstracted, always simple, always easy and affable without 
being familiar, the respect which he inspires is never oppressive. He 
speaks but little in general, and that in a subdued tone, but he is so 
attentive to what is said to him that, being satisfied he understands you 
perfectly, one is disposed to dispense with an answer. This behavior has 
been very useful to him on numerous occasions. . . . At dessert he 
eats enormously of nuts, and when the conversation is entertaining he 
keeps eating through a couple of hours, from time to time giving sundry 
healths, according to the English and American custom. It is what they 
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call toasting. I toasted very often with him, and among others on one 
occasion I proposed to drink to the Marquis de Lafayette, whom he 
regards as his own child. He accepted with a benevolent smile, and had 
the politeness to respond by proposing the health of my father and my 
wife.” 

During the greater part of the months of June and July of that first 
year of his presidency, Washington was suffering from a violent illness and 
confined to the house. But August found him convalescent, and ere long 
he was taking his accustomed drives »ver the roads on the upper part of 
Manhattan Island, and walking from his house in Franklin Square to the 
Battery with the same light, firm, elastic step as formerly. The summer 
of 1789 was fortunately very cool and comfortable, and the busy legislators 
toiled on, taking no vacation until the adjournment of Congress on the 
26th of September. The city was then quiet, comparatively, for a few 
weeks. Washington had for some time been contemplating a tour through 
the New England States, and as the autumn advanced he prepared for the 
journey, setting the example which has been variously followed by his 
successors even to the present administration. He left New York when 
the autumn foliage was gorgeous in all the colors of the rainbow, about the 
middle of October, and was absent a month, less one day. He traveled in 


his own chariot drawn by four handsome horses, attended by his two per- 
sonal secretaries, Tobias Lear and Major Jackson, on horseback. Wash- 
ington’s own account of this tour is more terse and to the point than any 
other, hence we quote a few passages from his diary : 


“ Thursday, October 15. Commenced my journey about g o’clock for Boston. 

The Chief Justice, Mr. Jay, and the Secretaries of the Treasury and War Departments 
accompanied me some distance out of the city. About 10 o'clock it began to rain, and con- 
tinued to do so until 11, when we arrived at the house of one Hoyatt, who keeps a tavern 
at Kingsbridge, where we, that is, Major Jackson, Mr. Lear, and myself, with six servants, 
which composed my retinue, dined. After dinner, through frequent light showers, we 
proceeded to the tavern of a Mrs, Haviland at Rye; who keeps a very neat and decent 
Inn. 

The road for the greater part was stony but the land strong, well covered with grass 
and a luxuriant crop of Indian corn intermixed with pompions (which were yet ungath- 
ered) in the fields. We met four droves of beef cattle for the New York market (about 
30 in a drove), some of which were very fine—also a flock of sheep for the same place. 
We scarcely passed a farm-house that did not abound in geese. 

The distance of this day’s travel was 31 miles, in which we passed through (after leav- 
ing the Bridge) East Chester, New Rochelle, and Mamaroneck ; but, as these places 
(though they have houses of worship in them) are not regularly laid out, they are scarcely 
to be distinguished from the intermediate farms, which are very close together—and sep- 
arated, as one inclosure from another also is, by fences of stone, which are indeed easily 
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made, as the country is immensely stony. Upon enquiry we find their crops of wheat and 
rye have been abundant—though of the first they had sown rather sparingly, on account 
of the destruction which nad of late years been made of that grain by what is called the 
Hessian fly. 

Friday, October 16. About 7 o'clock we left the Widow Haviland’s, and after passing 

Horse Neck, six miles distant from Rye, the road through which is hilly and immensely 
stony, and trying to wheels and carriages, we breakfasted at Stamford, which is six 
miles further (at one Webb’s), a tolerably good house, but not equal in appearance or 
reality to Mrs. Haviland’s. In this town are an Episcopal church and a meeting house. 
At Norwalk, which is ten miles further, we made a halt to feed our horses. To the lower 
end of this town sea vessels come, and at the other end are mills, stores, and an Episcopal 
and Presbyterian church. From hence to Fairfield, where we dined and lodged, is 12 
miles ; and part of it a very rough road, but not equal to that thro’ Horse Neck. 
We found all the farmers busily employed in gathering, grinding, and pressing the juice 
of their apples ; the crop of which they say is rather above mediocrity. . . . The 
destructive evidences of British cruelty are yet visible both in Norwalk and Fairfield ; as 
there are the chimneys of many burnt houses standing in them yet. The principal export 
from Norwalk and Fairfield is horses and cattle—salted beef and pork—lumber and Indian 
corn, to the West Indies, and in a small degree wheat and flour. 

Saturday, October 17. A little after sunrise we left Fairfield, and passing through East 
Fairfield breakfasted at Stratford, which is ten miles from Fairfield, and is a pretty village 
on ornear Stratford river. The road between these two places is not on the whole bad 
(for this country), in some places very good, especially through East Fairfield, which is 
in a plain and free from stone. 

There are two decent looking churches in this place, though small, viz. : an Episcopal, 
and Presbyterian or Congregationalist (as they call themselves). At Stratford there is the 
same _ At this place I was received with an effort of military parade; and was attended 
to the ferry, which is near a mile from the centre of the town, by several gentlemen on 
horseback. Doctor Johnson of the Senate [William Samuel Johnson, LL.D., president of 
Columbia College] visited me here, being with Mrs. Johnson in this town, where he for- 
merly resided. . . . From the ferry it is almost 3 miles to Milford, which is situated in 
more uneven and stony ground than the last three villages through which we passed. In 
this place there is but one church, or in other words but one steeple—but there are grist 
and saw mills, and a handsome cascade over the tumbling dam. . . . From Milford 
we took the lower road through West Haven, part of which was good and part rough, and 
arrived at New Haven before two o'clock ; we had time to walk through several parts of 
the city before dinner. 

«By taking the lower road we missed a committee of the Assembly, who had been 
appointed to wait upon and escort me into the town, to prepare an address, and to con- 
duct me when I should leave the city as far as they should judge proper. The address 
was presented at 7 o’clock, and at nine I received another address from the Congrega- 
tional clergy of the place. Between the receipt of the two addresses I received the com- 
pliment of a visit of the governor, Mr. Huntington, the lieutenant-governor, Mr. Wolcott, 
and the mayor, Mr. Roger Sherman.” 


The newspapers of the day give a glowing account of Washington’s 
entertainment in New Haven, where he spent the Sabbath. In the fore- 
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noon of Sunday he attended divine service at Trinity Church, escorted by 
Mr. Edwards, speaker of the Assembly, Mr. Ingersoll, and other gentlemen 
of prominence; and in the afternoon went to one of the Congregational 
churches, escorted by the governor, lieutenant-governor, the mayor, and 
the speaker of the Assembly, all of whom dined with Washington at his 
invitation, who. notes the fact in his diary, and also that he took tea at the 
house of the mayor, Roger Sherman. 

New Haven was awake early in the morning on Monday, the tgth of 
October, as Washington left that city at 6 o’clock, accompanied for a con- 
siderable distance by a troop of cavalry and many of the most prominent 
citizens on horseback. He further says in his diary : 


“We arrived at Wallingford (13 miles) by half after 8 o’clock, where we breakfasted, 
and took a walk through the town. . . Atthis place we see the white mulberry growing, 
raised from the seed, to feed the silkworm. We also saw samples of lustring (exceed- 
ingly good) which had been manufactured from the cocoon raised in this town, and silk- 
thread very fine. This, except the weaving, is the work of private families.” 


At 1 o'clock in the afternoon the Presidential chariot rolled into Mid- 
dletown on the Connecticut River, attended by a large party of mounted 
citizens who had gone out'two or three miles to meet and do honor to the 


nation’s ruler. He dined there while his horses rested, and as at many 
other points walked about the place “ while dinner was getting ready,” to 
observe its industrial features. At 3 o'clock he started for Hartford, pass- 
ing through Wethersfield, where he was met by an escorting party from 
Hartford with Colonel Wadsworth at its head, which city he reached just 
as the sun was setting. Turning to his diary we read: 

“Tuesday, October 20. After breakfast, accompanied by Colonel Wadsworth, Mr. 
Ellsworth, and Colonel Jesse Root, I viewed the woolen manufacturing at this place, which 
seems to be going on with spirit. Their broadcloths are not of the first quality as yet, but 
they are good ; as are their coatings, cassimeres, serges and everlastings. Of the first, 
that is, broadcloth, I ordered a suit to be sent to me at New York; and of the lattera 
whole piece, to make breeches for my servants. . . Dined and drank tea at Colonel Wads- 


worth’s, and about 7 o'clock received from, and answered the address of, the town of 


Hartford. 

‘** Wednesday, October 21. By promise I was to have breakfasted at Mr. Ellsworth’s 
at Windsor,* on my way to Springfield ;-but the morning proving very wet, and the rain 
not ceasing till past 10 o'clock, I did not set out until half after that hour. I called, how 
ever, on Mr. Ellsworth and stayed there near an hour. Reached Springfield by 4 o’clock, 
and while dinner was getting ready, examined the Continental stores at this place, which 
I found in very good order at the buildings (on the hill above the town) which belong to 


* Oliver Ellsworth, Senator [A/agazine of American History, xx. 440], whose home was at 
Windsor, about seven miles above Hartford. 
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the United States. . . There is great equality in the people of this state. Few or no opu- 
lent men—and no poor—great similitude in their buildings, the general fashion of which 
is a chimney (always of stone or brick) and door in the middle, with a staircase fronting the 
latter, . . . two flush stories with a very good show of sash and glass windows; the size 
generally is from 30 to 50 feet in length, and from 20 to 30 feet in width, exclusive of a 
back shed, which seems to be added as the family increases.” 


Washington’s critical observations on this first Presidential tour through 
the country are of surpassing interest. He seems to have known how to 
use his eyes to the best advantage, and to have lost nothing worthy of note. 
He describes the average farm, how it was worked “chiefly by oxen, 
(which have no other feed than hay), with a horse and sometimes two before 
them, both in plow and cart,” and states the condition of the roads he 
passed over on each day, the style of the fences, the quality of the soil, 
and the exact number of the churches in the principal towns. He pro- 
duces a picture of New England a hundred years ago, the colors of which 
will brighten and deepen as the years roll on. 

An amusing incident occurred between Springfield and Worcester. A 
messenger was sent forward to inform the keeper of a little wayside inn 
that “the President was near by and wished to be accommodated with a 
little necessary refreshment, and lodging.” The proprietor was absent, 
and his wife, supposing it was the president of Rhode Island College, who 
frequently stopped with them, accompanied by his wife, and not feeling 
well enough to entertain them, sent word back “that the President must 
go on to the next tavern.” The disappointment of the Jandlady may well 
be imagined when she found after it was too late that it was the great 
Washington who intended to honor her house. “ Bless me!” she cried, 
“the sight of him would have cured my illness!” 

At Worcester he was received with great ceremony, and with the 
booming of guns. To gratify the inhabitants he rode through the town 
on horseback, his chariot following in the rear. He spent the night of the 
23d at Weston. Saturday, the 24th, he writes: “ Dressed by seven 
o'clock, and set out at eight—at ten we arrived in Cambridge, according to 
appointment.” He called, and tarried for about an hour, at the residence 
of Mr. Longfellow, which was his headquarters in 1775, and then in his 
Continental uniform and mounted on a white horse, he was conducted into 
Boston by a military escort of one thousand or more men, led by General 
Brooks. Lieutenant-Governor Samuel Adams, with the executive council 
of Massachusetts, and the officers of the city government, met, welcomed, 
and preceded him into Boston, while he was followed by his secretaries, 
Vice-President John Adams, ex-Governor James Bowdoin, Senator Tristam 
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Dalton, distinguished citizens, committees, civil and military officers, 
between forty and fifty societies, and bodies of mechanics and tradesmen, 
carrying banners of great beauty, with appropriate devices. Washington 
in reference to this parade says: “It was in every degree flattering and 
honorable.” A triumphal arch was thrown across Main Street, bearing in 
front the inscription “To the man who unites all hearts,’’ for him to pass 
through into the State House, and thence he proceeded to an outside 
gallery supported by thirteen columns, over the west door, where his 
appearance was greeted with prolonged shouts from the enthusiastic 
throng. He himself remarks incidentally: “The streets, the doors, win- 
dows and tops of the houses were crowded with well-dressed ladies and 
gentlemen.” ; 

Washington remained in Boston four days, until the 29th, and during 
this memorable Presidential visit the ladies of Boston wore a sash of 
broad white ribbon, with G. W. in golden letters, encircled with a laurel 
wreath. At a brilliant assemblage which he attended at Concert Hall on 
the 28th, graced by all that was distinguished in affairs and society, the 
Marchioness Traversay wore in addition to the sash above described, on 
the bandeau of her hat, the initials G. W., and an eagle set in brilliants on 
a ground of black velvet. The illustrious guest of the evening observes: 


“There were upwards of one hundred ladies. Their appearance was 


” 


elegant, and many of them very handsome. 

Every moment of Washington’s time was agreeably and usefully occu- 
pied during his stay in Boston, and would in itself form a chapter of 
marvelous interest. A “large and elegant” dinner was given him at 
Faneuil Hall on the 27th, by the governor and council, prior to which he 
had that morning been to an oratorio, and between noon and three 
o'clock, P.M., had received the addresses of the government of the state, 
of the town of Boston, of the president and professors of Harvard Col- 
lege, and of the state branch of the order of the Cincinnati. He attended 
church on the Sabbath, both morning and afternoon; he visited the 
French squadron in the harbor, and was received with the homage offered 
to kings ; he visited the institutions of learning, and he made special note 
of every manufacturing establishment of public utility. 

He went through Lynn on leaving Boston, and out of his way to 
Marblehead, because he wanted to see the place. He describes it as hav- 
ing “the appearance of antiquity: the houses are old; the streets dirty ; 
and the common people not very clean.” His special desire was to learn 
about the fishing business of its people. Of Lynn, he writes: “It is said 
175,000 pair of shoes (women’s chiefly) have been made in a year by about 
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400 workmen. This is only a row of houses, and not very thick, on each 
side of the road.” He was met by a committee and a handsomely uni- 
formed military escort, who conducted him into the flourishing town of 
Salem, where an ode in his honor was sung, addresses presented, respect 
paid to him by all classes of people, and after dining he attended an 
assembly in the evening, where he says: “ There were at least an hundred 
handsome and well-dressed ladies.” 

On Friday, the 30th, he was received in Newburyport with military 
honors, where he spent the night. On Saturday, the 31st, after break- 
fasting with Senator Tristam Dalton, he proceeded toward Portsmouth. 
A cavalcade came out to meet him at the state line, in which the figures of 
the President of New Hampshire, John Sullivan, and Senators John Lang- 
don and Paine Wingate were conspicuous, and Washington, who had thus 
far been riding on horseback to gratify the people who lined the road the 
whole distance, dismounted, and took leave of the escort which had 
attended him to this point. Before reaching Portsmouth, however, the 
clamor of the spectators along the road was such that Washington 
mounted his horse and rode through the ranks of men, women, and chil- 
dren, to their never-ending delight. He says: “ With this cavalcade, we 
proceeded, and arrived before three o’clock at Portsmouth, where we were 
received with every token of respect and appearance of cordiality, under 
a discharge of artillery. The streets, doors, and windows were crowded 
here as in all other places; and alighting at the town-house odes were sung 
and played in honor of the President. . . . From the town-house I 
went to Colonel Brewster’s tavern, the place provided for my residence ; 
and asked the president, vice-president, the two senators, the marshal 
and Major Gilman to dine with me, which they did; after which I drank 
tea at Mr. Langdon’s.” 

On Sunday Washington attended religious services in two of the 
churches, attended by Governor Sullivan, Senator Langdon, and others ; 
in the forenoon at the Episcopal, and in the afternoon at the Congrega- 
tional, Rev. Joseph Buckminster, pastor. In both cases he was conducted 
to his pew by the marshal of the district and two church wardens, with 
their staves. He remained in Portsmouth until Wednesday, the 4th, dur- 
ing which time he went in a barge to view the harbor, and landed for a 
few moments at Kittery, in Maine. He writes: “ Having lines we pro- 
ceeded to the fishing banks a little without the harbour and fished for Cod ; 
but it not being a proper time of tide, we caught only two, with which 
about one o'clock we returned to town. Dined at Mr. Langdon’s, and 
drank tea there, with a large circle of ladies, and retiréd a little after seven 
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o'clock.” He says that Portsmouth contained at that time about five 
thousand inhabitants. “There are some good houses (among which 
Colonel Langdon’s may be esteemed the first), but in general they are 
indifferent, and almost entirely of wood. On wondering at this, as the 
country is full of stone and good clay for bricks, I was told that on 
account of the fogs and damp they deemed them wholesomer, and for 
that reason preferred wood buildings.” 

On Tuesday a public dinner was given in honor of the President, 
attended by the principal officers of the state government, the clergy, the 
members of the bar, and eminent private citizens; and after the first 
toast, Washington himself arose and offered, “The State of New Hamp- 
shire,” which created the utmost enthusiasm. The same evening, he 
writes: “ At half after seven I went to the assembly, where there were 
about seventy-five well-dressed and many of them very handsome ladies 
—among whom (as was also the case at Salem and Boston assemblies) 
were a greater proportion with much blacker hair than are usually seen 
in the southern states. About nine I returned to my quarters.” 

Washington was anxious that his journey homeward to New York 
should be without any public receptions whatever. He had been exceed- 
ingly gratified with the evidences of respect and affection which had made 
this first Presidential tour, thus far, a continuous triumphal march, 
unparalleled in history, but he feared such ceaseless demonstrations on the 
part of the people would react to the disadvantage of their private occupa- 
tions and business interests. He writes in his note-book: 

“ Wednesday, November 4. About half after seven I left Portsmouth, quietly, and 
without any attendance, having earnestly entreated that all parade and ceremony might 
be avoided on my return. Before ten I reached Exeter, 14 miles distance. This is con- 
sidered the second town in New Hampshire, and stands at the head of the tide-water of 
Piscataqua river. . . . It isa place of some consequence, but does not contain more than 
1.000 inhabitants. A jealousy subsists between this town (where the legislature alter- 
nately sits) and Portsmouth ; which, had I known it in time, would have made it necessary 
to have accepted an invitation to a public dinner, but my arrangements having been 
otherwise made, I could not. From hence, passing through Kingstown (6 miles from 
Exeter), I arrived at Haverhill about half-past two, and stayed all night. . . . The 
inhabitants of this small village were well disposed to welcome me to it by every demon- 
stration which could evince their joy.” 


He returned by a different route from that taken in going to Boston and 
Portsmouth, and interested himself with every little detail of country life 
which he encountered, often halting to converse with the farmers along 
the road, questioning them about their crops. At Uxbridge he lodged at 
a small inn kept by Mr. Taft, and the letter he wrote back to the landlord 
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after reaching Hartford, accompanying a gift to each of his young 
daughters, was the basis of the romantic story, “ How Washington made 
the Fortunes of two Apple Pickers,” published, as will be remembered, 
some dozen years ago. He stopped over the Sabbath on the 8th, giving 
his reasons as follows : 

“It being contrary to law and disagreeable to the people of this State (Connecticut) to 
travel on the Sabbath day—and my horses after passing through such intolerable roads 
wanting rest, I stayed at Perkins’ tavern (which, by the way, is not a good one) all day— 
and a meeting-house being within a few rods of the door, I attended morning and evening 
service, and heard very lame discourses from a Mr. Pond.” 


Washington passed through Mansfield, which was even then making a 
larger quantity of silk than any other town in the state. He spent the 
night of November 9 in Hartford, and at seven the next morning took the 
middle road to New Haven, which city he reached just before sundown. 
Here he met Mr. Elbridge Gerry, just in from New York, who gave him the 
first certain account of the health of Mrs. Washington since he parted 
from her. He reached his own house in Franklin Square between two and 
three o’clock on Friday, November 13, his horses looking as fresh and 
gay asif they had not been traveling continuously for a month; and he 
was just in time to be present at Mrs. Washington’s reception, of which he 


says: “ A pretty large company of ladies and gentlemen were present.” 

The winter of 1790 was superlatively mild and pleasant until February, 
and New York was indeed the gayest and most charming city on the conti- 
nent. The presence of so much dignity of character, statesmanship, legal 
lore, culture, and social elegance inspired all manner of ambitions. John 
Trumbull wrote to Oliver Wolcott early in December : 


‘‘ T see the President has returned all fragrant with the odour of insence. It must have 
given him satisfaction to find that the hearts of the people are united in his favor ; but 
the blunt and acknowledged adulation of our addresses must often have wounded his 
feelings. We have gone through all the popish grades of worship, at least up to the 
Hyperdoiilia, This tour has answered a good political purpose, and in a great measure 
stilled those who were clamoring about the wages of Congress and the salaries of 
officers.” 


The President was each day in consultation with the new secretaries in 
shaping the conduct of their departments, and the most complex and 
important subjects that came before the legislators in Wall Street were 
constantly being brought to his notice. But, notwithstanding the weighty 
affairs of state, he found time for loyalty to every social duty. The extracts 
from his diary published in the February magazine of 1888, the last entry 
then quoted being that of “ February 18, 1789,” furnish bewitching glimpses 
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of his movements. The city was astir with all manner of festivities, public 
and private—the balls and dinners were far more numerous than the even- 
ings—and statesmen were constantly meeting in polite circles and every- 
where discussing the great topics of the hour, such as the trouble the 
Indians were giving on the Ohio river, and in the Carolinas, Georgia, and 
Alabama, the disturbed condition of foreign affairs, Hamilton’s bill for 
funding the public debt, and the location of the permanent seat of govern- 
ment. The President continued his Thursday dinner parties, inviting 
members of Congress, foreign ministers, and other eminent persons. On 
the 18th of February the guests were Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge Gerry, Elias 
Boudinot, the New Jersey philanthropist, and Mrs. Boudinot, Isaac Coles 
and Mrs. Coles from Virginia, the brilliant Alexander White and Mrs. 
White, Samuel Griffin and Mrs. Griffin, Judge Cushing and his lady, and 
Postmaster-General Osgood and Mrs. Osgood. 

On Tuesday afternoons Washington was ready to receive visitors at 
three o’clock, usually dressed in coat and breeches of rich black velvet, with 
a white or pearl-colored satin vest, his hair powdered and gathered into 
a silk bag, silver knee-buckles and shoe-buckles, a cocked hat in his hand, 
and an elegant sword in its-scabbard of polished white leather at his side. 
At Mrs. Washington’s Friday levees he appeared as a private gentleman, 
without hat or sword. Mrs. Jay, Mrs. Hamilton, and Mrs. Knox each 
had a special evening aside from giving dinners every week. Chancellor 
Livingston’s home in Broadway below Trinity Church was open to all that 
was notable in the world of politics and letters. Livingston was a great 
lover of art treasures, and the walls of his mansion were adorned with 
beautiful paintings and Gobelin tapestry of unique design, while costly 
ornaments greeted the eye in every apartment. His table service was of 
solid silver, valued, it is said, at upwards of thirty thousand dollars ; four 
side-dishes each weighed twelve and one-half pounds. 

On the anniversary of his fifty-eighth birthday, February 22, 1790, 
Washington was in the turmoil of removal from the Franklin house, which 
had been found exceedingly inconvenient on account of its great distance 
out of town, to the McComb mansion in lower Broadway, previously occu- 
pied by the French minister. So much of the Presidential furniture was 
carried during the day to the new house, that two of the gentlemen of the 
President’s household slept there that night. At the same time most of 
the large towns in the United States were celebrating with enthusiasm his 
birthday. The Tammany Society or Columbian Order, then recently 
instituted in New York, held a meeting at their wigwam, and resolved that 
forever after it would “commemorate the birthday of the illustrious 
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George Washington.” Some extracts from Washington’s diary are of 
special interest in this connection. 


“Tuesday, February 23. Few or no visitors at the Levee to-day, from the idea of my 
being on the move. After dinner, Mrs Washington and myself and children removed, 
and lodged at our new habitation. 

Wednesday 24 Employed in arranging matters about the house and fixing matters. 

Thursday 25 Engaged as yesterday. In the afternoon a committee of Congress 
presented an Act for enumerating the inhabitants of the United States. 

Friday 26 A numerous company of ladies and gentlemen here this afternoon. 
Exercised on horseback this forenoon. 

Saturday 27 Sat for Mr Trumbull this forenoon; after which exercised in the 
coach with Mrs Washington and the children. 

Sunday 28 Went to St Paul’s Chapel in the forenoon. Wrote letters on private 
business afterwards. 

Monday, March 1. Exercised on horseback this forenoon, attended by Mr John 
Trumbull, who wanted to see me mounted. Informed the House of Representatives 
(where the bill originated) that I had given my assent to the act for taking a census of 
the people. 

Tuesday 2 Much and respectable company at the Levee to-day. Caused a letter 
to be written to the Gov’r of St Iago respecting the imprisonment of a Captain Ham 
mond. 

Wednesday 3 Exercised on horseback between g and 11 o'clock. 

Thursday 4 Sat from g until half after 10 o'clock for Mr Trumbull. The following 
gentlemen dined here to-day, viz; the vice President (John Adams) Messers (John) Lang- 
don, (Paine) Wingate, (Tristam) Dalton, (Caleb) Strong, (Oliver) Ellsworth, (Philip) 
Schuyler, (Rufus) King, (William) Patterson, (Robert) Morris, (William) Maclay, (Richard) 
Bassett, (John) Henry, (William Samuel) Johnson, (Benjamin) Hawkins, (Ralph) Izard, 
(Pierce) Butler, and (William) Few, all of the Senate. 

Friday 5 A very numerous company of ladies and gentlemen here this evening. 

Saturday 6 Exercised in the coach with Mrs Washington and the children, and in 
the afternoon walked round the Battery.” 


The general upheaval of society in France at this juncture, as described 
from time to time by Gouverneur Morris, caused much uneasiness. After 
spending an evening with De Moustier, the French minister who had 
returned to Paris, Morris writes: ‘I find that, notwithstanding public pro- 
fessions as to the public proceedings of America, both De Moustier and 
Madame de Brehan have a thorough dislike to the country and its inhab- 
itants. The society of New York is not sociable, the provisions of America 
are not good, the climate is very damp, the wines are abominable, the 
people are excessively indolent.” Thomas Jefferson, coming home from his 
mission to France, was overflowing with sympathy for the French revolu- 
tionists. He spent a few weeks at his beautiful Virginia country seat, and 
then traveled to New York to assume the duties of Secretary of State. He 
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arrived on Sunday. Washington had just returned from church when 
Jefferson was announced. “Show him in,” was the quick and pleased 
response, and then the President, without waiting, stepped forward and 
greeted his guest with special warmth and cordiality in the entrance hall. 
Jefferson’s coming on that day was particularly opportune. Washington 
and Jay were earnestly considering the course to be pursued in relation to 
some captives in Algiers—and also about the sending of chargés d'affaires 
to the courts of Europe. Jefferson was fresh from the old world, and 
brought the latest exact intelligence touching upon its affairs. But he did 
not find things in America as he expected. He was disappointed with 
the Constitution ; and he thought the leaning was toward a kingly instead 
of a republican government. Hamilton’s project of a national bank 
shocked him—he regarded it as a fountain of demoralization. — 

It was at Hamilton’s dinner-table that he first advocated aiding France 
to throw off her monarchical yoke. Hamilton shook his head and declared 
himself in favor of maintaining a strict neutrality. This question presently 
assumed vital importance. Jefferson opposed Hamilton’s funding system 
and seemed to distrust all his measures. Stormy discussions were of daily 
occurrence, trifles were magnified, and political excitement spread through 
the country. Thus developed that division in politics, which, gradually 
rising to the dignity of party organization, was known as Federalism and 
Republicanism. The Assumption Bill brought to the front all the local 
prejudices of a century, and created such feuds that when it was lost in 
the house by a vote taken one hot July afternoon, the whole business of 
the nation was in a deadlock. The northern members threatened seces- 
sion and dissolution of the union. Congress actually adjourned from day 
to day because opposing parties were too much out of temper to do busi- 
ness together. Washington was seriously alarmed. 

For some weeks the controversy over the location of the permanent 
seat of government had been almost as heated as that concerning the 
Assumption Bill, ‘The question of residence is constantly entangling 
every measure proposed,” wrote Wolcott. New York city was preferred 
by the majority ; the gentlemen from the New England states could reach 
it with ease, and it was accessible by sea from the south. A house, intended 
for a Presidential residence, was already in process of erection near the 
Battery, on the site of the old fort, overlooking the Bowling Green. But 
neither the state nor the city authorities were ready to cede the territory 
and the jurisdiction of the ten miles square which it must include, even if 
such a tract could be found appropriately situated. Harlem Heights 
was suggested as suitable for the proposed district, as was also West- 
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chester and the heights of Brooklyn. Washington was incessantly act- 
ive and observant. His morning exercise on horseback was frequently 
extended to the site of the Harlem Heights battle-field, where he won 
his first absolute victory in an open field encounter with the British; 
and this picturesque elevation between Manhattanville and Kingsbridge 
would have been unquestionably his choice for the site of a capitol and 
public buildings, if the question had been decided in favor of New York. 

One charming summer day a party was formed for a drive over Harlem 
Heights, and a visit to the remains of Fort Washington. The party con- 
sisted of the President and Mrs. Washington, the two children, Mrs. Lear, 
the gentlemen of the President’s household, Vice-President John Adams 
and Mrs. Adams, their son and Miss Smith, Secretary and Mrs. Hamilton, 
Secretary Thomas Jefferson, and Secretary and Mrs. Knox. Returning, 
they alighted at the old Roger Morris mansion, with which Washington, as 
we all know, was thoroughly. familiar, where a dinner had been provided for 
the entire party by Mr. Mariner, the farmer who occupied the premises, 
and an animated and delightful dinner-party it proved. This fine house 
with its extensive grounds had been confiscated, and was at the time in 
the care of a man employed by the government. Towards evening the 
party descended Breakneck Hill and drove rapidly back to the city. The 
“fourteen mile round,’ Washington’s favorite drive, was over the old 
Bloomingdale road to fhe high bluff where Grant now sleeps, thence across 
to the Kingsbridge and old Boston roads in returning. 

Washington also visited Long Island not far from this time, driving 
through many of the towns, and carefully jotting observations into his 
note-book. Mrs. Jay wrote to her husband, who was in Boston, of the 
President’s absence on this trip, and remarks: ‘“‘On Wednesday Mrs. 
Washington called upon me to go with her to wait upon Miss Van Berckel, 
and on Thursday morning, agreeable to invitation, myself and the little girls 
took an early breakfast with her, and then went with her and her little 
grandchildren to breakfast at General Morris’s, at Morrisania. We passed 
together a very agreeabie day, and on our return dined with her, as she 
would not take a refusal. After which I came home to dress, and she was 
so polite as to take coffee with me in the evening.” In another letter Mrs. 
Jay mentions, “ Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton dined with me on Sunday and on 
Tuesday.” She also refers to having entertained informally Mrs. Iredell 
and her daughter, and Mr. and Mrs. Munro. Stephen Van. Rensselaer, 
of Albany, known as the patroon, was the newly elected senator, and, 
although scarcely twenty-six, was a model of masculine beauty and courtly 
manners; his bride was Mrs. Hamilton’s sister Margaret. 
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Pennsylvania made great efforts to secure the establishment of the 
future capital on the banks of the Delaware; and Maryland, Delaware, 
and Virginia were anxious that it should be located on the Potomac. The 
South Carolinians objected decidedly to Philadelphia because her Quakers 
“‘ were eternally dogging southern members with their schemes of emancipa- 
tion.” Thesubject of slavery had indeed been introduced into congress by 
a petition from the Quakers that the negroes should receive their freedom. 
The Philadelphians resented any mention of New York as the ultimate 
choice. Dr. Rush wrote to Muhlenberg: “ Do as you please, but tear con- 
gress away from New York in any way ; do not rise until you have effected 
this business.” 

Jefferson was on his way to see the President one morning when he 
met Hamilton on the street, and the two walked arm in arm backward and 
forward in front of the President’s house in Broadway for half an hour, 
Hamilton explaining with the utmost earnestness the anger and disgust of 
the creditor states, and the immediate danger of disunion, unless the 
excitement was calmed through the sacrifice of some subordinate principle. 
Hamilton appealed with such persuasive eloquence and so directly to 
Jetterson for aid in silencing the clamor which menaced the very existence 
of government that the latter yielded, and afterwards said he “‘ was most 
innocently made to hold the candle” to Hamilton’s “ fiscal manoeuvre” for 
assuming the state debts. He proposed that Hamilton should dine with 
him the next day, inviting two or three other gentlemen; and at the 
dinner-table the situation was dicussed in all its bearings. It was finally 
agreed that two of the Virginia members should support the Assumption 
Bill, and that Hamilton and Robert Morris should command the northern 
influence sufficient to locate the seat of government on the Potomac. The 
result was the adoption of Hamilton’s funding system by a small majority 
in both houses, and the final decision which founded the city of Washing- 
ton on its present site. 

Congress adjourned August 12, to meet in Philadelphia in December, 
returning thanks to the corporation of the city of New York “for the ele- 
gant and convenient accommodations furnished the Congress of the United 
States.” On the 14th of August Washington sailed for Newport, return- 
ing on the 21st. On the 30th he left for a brief autumnal visit to Mount 
Vernon, bidding a final farewell to the metropolis to which he had become 
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THE DE VRIES PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON 
A RECENT DISCOVERY IN HOLLAND 


The visit of the Holland Society of New York to the Netherlands in 
August, 1888, will ever be a memorable event both to the hosts and to their 
favored guests. The official and civic receptions, the excursions and _ ban- 
quets, the enthusiastic welcome of the multitude which crowded the thor- 
oughfares and the house-tops, the music, addresses, and original songs, 
the lavish display of flags and bunting, the cathedral bells ringing out the 
national airs of America—all made an impression which seems like a dream. 
It was a continuous ovation of ten days, and more befitting royalty than a 
company of simple citizens of a republic. It was the home sentiment 
greeting the members of the family after an absence of two hundred and 
fifty years. 

The company then disbanded. Some returned vy the same steamer 
which carried them over, while others departed for London, Paris, and the 
Rhine. Their visit was limited to the provinces of North and South Hol- 
land. 

A few members of the society determined to devote two weeks more in 
travel through the other provinces. They were everywhere received with 
the same hearty demonstrations. It continued to be a royal progress to 
Leeuwarden, Sneek, Groningen, Utrecht, and Middelburg. But nowhere 
was the hospitality more pronounced than at Arnhem on the Rhine, in 
the province of Gueilderland. 

The company of gentlemen who here received them bore the peculiar 
title of “The Society wishing to attract Visitors to Arnhem.” The mid- 
day breakfast at Hotel Bellevue, arranged according to the characteristic 
taste of the cultured Hollander, appealed to the poetic sentiment. The 
table on the veranda commanded a view down the lawn sloping to the 
Rhine, across which, and beyond the intervening meadow, were visible the 
spires of the churches in the villages lying among the German hills. After- 
ward, in response to an invitation, they were driven to the residence of 
Mr. Peter de Vries, Sr. 

It was what Americans would call an old-fashioned house. It bore the 
appearance of wealth indicative of comfort rather than of ostentation. 
The interior arrangements, the furniture and decorations, were similar to 
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those of the old Knickerbocker homes 
of New York. This, together with the 
manner of the reception accorded by 
the family and invited friends, imme- 
diately placed the visitors at their ease. 

Their attention was at once arrested 
by a portrait of our Washington stand- 
ing upon an easel, and decorated with 
Dutch and American flags. Their sur- 
prise was greatly increased when Mr. 
de Vries read from a carefully pre- 
pared manuscript a history of the por- 
trait, a part of which I have the privi- 
lege to present : 

He said: “Under every govern- 
ment which our fatherland has had, the 
love of liberty has manifested itself; 
it was only modified in its expression 
in accordance with the circumstances 
under which the people lived. The 
proper and natural consequences were, 
that the principles proclaimed more 
than 100 years ago in America, in the founding of an independent nation- 
ality, met with sympathy and support in the Netherlands, not only from 
their political leaders, but also from men who were not invested with 
public office. Hence they did not hesitate to extend their commercial 
enterprises to those countries which were in need of help and capital. 
This was the principal cause why my great-grandfather, over one hundred 
years ago, dared to take the initiative, according to his ability and influ- 
ence, to support the Americans in their struggle for liberty against the 
odds of England. Actuated by such a spirit, Claas Taan, living at Zaan- 
dam, and carrying on business under the firm name of ‘Claas Taan and 
Sons,’ sent a portion of his commercial fleet, at that time consisting of 
eighteen vessels of the largest tonnage, to America. He was successful 
in running the English blockade and carrying provisions into Baltimore. 
This deed was afterward remembered by the Americans, and my great- 
grandfather, Mr. Claas Taan, received, in 1793, a present from America 
in commemoration of this service (pointing to the portrait of Washing- 
ton), and his descendants cherish it as an evidence how an independent 
nation values the voluntary services of a foreign friend in adversity. 


OWNER OF THE WASHINGTON PORTRAIT. 
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THE DE VRIES PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON, 


Fac-simile of original. 


This, gentlemen, is a contribution to the history of America’s war for 
independence.” 

Mr. de Vries then stated that the portrait was presented by Washing- 
ton himself to Claas Taan, accompanied with an autograph letter. 

Here was discovered an original portrait of Washington, and connected 
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with an event in our war of Revolution of which the Americans were totally 
ignorant. 

The writer of this article made reply to Mr. de Vries’ address, in which 
he expressed the delight of the visitors, and promised, upon his return to 
America, to investigate the genuineness of the portrait, and to verify, if 
possible, the historical incident. He began his researches as soon as pos- 
sible, which were attended with no little difficulty. He received the 
names Pav and Pavk, as transcribed from the canvas; but, as these could 
not be found in the catalogue of artists, he requested a photographic 
copy of the portrait. Mr. de Vries replied that he had never permitted a 
reproduction of the portrait in any form; still he complied with the 
request, and, after ten copies were taken (two of which were sent to the 
writer) the plate was purposely broken. The photograph very distinctly 
presented the artist’s name—C. Polk, 1793. 

It now became interesting to identify the painter. The writer at first 
proceeded to compare the photograph with the reproductions of known 
original portraits of Washington, but could not find its counterpart; nor 
could he find the name Fo/k in any one of the conventional lists of contem- 
porary portrait painters. After long research, the following brief sentence 
was discovered in Tuckerman’s Book of Artists: “ More than one portrait 
of Washington bears the name of Polke, who passed a year or two in 
America. One of these belonged to the estate of Arthur Lee, and was 
sent to Washington during the civil war, but was returned by the govern- 
ment at its close.” 

A letter was addressed to Governor Lee, of Virginia, describing Mr. de 
Vries’s picture, and inquiring if it corresponded with the one in the posses- 
sion of his family. The governor referred it to Mr. Poindexter, state libra- 
rian, who directed to a description of the Lee portrait in ¥ohnston’s Original 
Portraits of Washington, of which the following is a summarized extract : 


It is proper to record here three portraits which legitimately come in a list of Peale’s 
works. They are attributed to Charles Peale Polk, a young Virginian, who was a relative, 
namesake, and pupil of Peale’s ; and it was said that Polk painted only the figures, while 
his master painted the heads. The likeness obtained inthe portraits is a close rendering 
of the Washington head, according to the Houdon standard. One of these portraits was 
painted for Arthur Lee, Commissioner to France, being sent to him while abroad. It 
is a three-quarter picture of Washington in Continental uniform, with three stars in the 
epaulets. His hand, holding a chafeau, rests on the hilt of his sword. Princeton, with 
the college buildings, furnishes the background. A remark in the letter accompanying 
the transmission indicates that there were two pictures of this kind. The second picture 
identified is called a kit-cat, and is marked Cs Polk, and is now in the possession of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. The third is in the Corcoran gallery at Washington. 
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The extract from Tuckerman implies that the artist was a foreigner, or 
that he resided abroad, and it gives his name as Polke. There can be no 
doubt but that he is the same person alluded to in Johnston, since both 
speak of a portrait for Arthur Lee, although the latter says that this pic- 
ture bears the name of Ch! Peale Polk, while the one in Philadelphia has it 
C: Polk, but does not state in what form it stands on the picture in the 
Corcoran gallery. 

Mr. de Vries’s picture bears the name of C. Polk. 

If the other data should be found to be satisfactory, this confusion of 
names and place of residence would prove to be no serious objection to 
the claim of the de Vries portrait as an original. Favorable results from 
the investigation of the historic event, on account of which the portrait was 
presented by President Washington to Mr. Claas Taan, are necessary to 
corroborate the above testimony. This subject is at present engaging the 
interested attention of the Maryland Historical Society. Mr. Browne, 
librarian of the Johns Hopkins University, writes that “there is no doubt 
but that Baltimore was virtually blockaded by the English cruisers, and 
the distress of the inhabitants arose from the want of such things as could 
only be procured from Europe, and not from the need of food, since they 
had the whole South and West from which to draw supplies.” 

In the family of Mr. de Vries, it was always understood that an auto- 
graph letter of Washington’s accompanied the gift of the portrait to their 
ancestor, and that this, together with other important documents, was lost 
at the time that Napoleon’s army took possession of the Netherlands. It 
is positively known that Mr. Claas Taan was a property-holder in or near 
Baltimore. Sixty thousand gulden were paid to Mr. de Vries’s family, 
as proceeds of the sale of some portion of this estate, many years after the 
close of the Revolutionary War. A record of this transaction should be 
easily ascertained. 

Does a diary of Washington cover the year 1793 ? 

Has the family of Mr. Polk, or of Peale, the artist, any letters referring 
to this interesting transaction ? 

Is there authority for the statement, made by a lecturer on “ Art in 
Holland,” that the Hollanders loaned the American Congress fourteen 
million dollars in aid of our Revolution? If this be true, let us cite it, 
with this act of Claas Taan, whenever we refer with gratitude to Kosci- 
usko, Pulaski, Von Steuben, and Lafayette. 

On the 4th of July, 1876, Mr. de Vries gave a banquet in honor of the 
Centennial of the Declaration of American Independence. The consul- 
general of the United States for Holland was present. Mr. James Birney, 
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our minister at the Hague, was expected, but was unavoidably detained. 
This portrait of Washington, appropriately draped with the American 
colors, was placed in the position of honor at the table; and under this 
inspiration, the appreciative host and his friends became eloquent in their 
eulogium of the Republic which Washington so greatly aided to establish. 

Investigation thus far leads to high probability that this is an uncata- 
logued original portrait of Washington. The writer submits this cumu- 
lative evidence: First. It has been in Mr. de Vries’s family from the year 
1793, the year in which it was painted. To this the owner furnishes an 
unbroken chain of oral testimony. Second. It bears the name of an artist 
known to have painted original portraits of Washington. Third. One 
portrait painted by him is not accounted for. Fourth. It bears evidence 
of having been painted at the alleged time, in the canvas, the frame, and 
the artist’s name. Fifth. The memorable service rendered our country by 
Claas Taan has ever been cherished with pride by his descendants. 

In the opinion of the writer, investigation will confirm the claim of the 
“DE VRIES PORTRAIT” of Washington as original; at the same time, it 
will do tardy honor to a deserving friend of America whom history seems 
to have forgotten. 





UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF WASHINGTON, IN FAC-SIMILE 
ADDRESSED TO JAMES DUANE, 1780 


The new arrangement of the Medical Department of the army, 
referred to in the accompanying letter, took place October 6, 1780. Con- 
gress had on the 7th of April, 1777, adopted plans for hospitals, modeled 
after those of the British army, by Doctors Cochran and Shippen, and 
submitted by them with General Washington’s approval. The result was 
the first distinctive arrangement of the Medical Department ; and at its 
organization Dr. Cochran received the appointment of Chief Physician 
and Surgeon, and Dr. Craik that of first in order of the three chief physi- 
cians and surgeons of the hospitals. 

Such were the positions of both Dr. Cochran and Dr. Craik in the 
Medical Department, when General Washington wrote the letter to James 
Duane, then chairman of the military committee of Congress. 

On the 6th of October, 1780, the re-arrangement took effect, to which 
the letter refers, and which accordingly retained Doctors Cochran and 
Craik in their former positions—the one of Chief Physician and Surgeon 
of the army, and the other of the first of the three chief physicians and 
surgeons of the hospitals; which ranks they continued to hold till January 
19, 1781, when Dr. Cochran, on the resignation of Dr. William Shippen, 
was made Director of the Military Hospitals of the army, and Dr. Craik 
Chief Physician and Surgeon of the army in place of Dr. Cochran, pro- 
moted. Dr. Craik, it will be remembered, was the life-long friend and 
neighbor of General Washington, and his family physician who attended 
him at his death. 

The letter allows a curious glimpse of the perils to which, even in that 
primitive time, “a spirit of party out of doors’ exposed those in the 
public service. We detect in those suggestive words the irrepressible 
desire, whose offensive prurience is better known to this degenerate age, 
as the greed of office. We learn that, in very truth, human nature 
discloses the same characteristics, under similar circumstances, at all times; 
and whether the world’s theatre is occupied with the struggle of revolu- 
tions, or with the wrangle of politicians, the strife isever the same between 


the ins and the outs. 
Z ~ Lithonn 


* This letter was found among the papers of Judge Duane, and thus came into possession of 
General John Cochrane, Dr. Cochran’s eldest grandson.—£Zditor. 
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A CANADIAN-AMERICAN LIAISON 


Mr. Goldwin Smith and Mr. Erastus Wiman have cut all the maps out 
of their geographies excepting that of the United States of America. 
They would like to enlarge this map, and if they have their way it will be 
necessary to double it up before long: the book will hardly hold it. 
Whether they will succeed in thus revising the geography and making 
new work for the publishers of school-books may depend upon the result 
of the next Dominion election which will probably occur in the American 
presidential year 1892. Mr. Smith’s able essays and Mr. Wiman’s tele- 
graphic dispatches have convinced the leaders of the Canadian Liberal 
party that the manifest destiny of the provinces is closer union with the 
United States, and as soon as they can agree upon a name for the new 
policy a vigorous campaign will begin. But the name is a very trouble- 
some matter. Shall it be “unrestricted reciprocity,” commercial union, 
or annexation? In favor of the first and second, it is argued that in going 
down hill easy grades are the best ; on behalf of the third, it is urged that 
when several roads lead to the same market it is wise to take the shortest. 
Perhaps American statesmen can help these doubting Canadian politicians 
to come to a decision. 

The question for Americans to consider is this: The idea of annexation 
being distasteful to Canadians in general, will it be good policy for Ameri- 
cans to form a liaison with Canada in the hope of bringing about an honor- 
able union later on? It is inconceivable that any maiden who rejects an 
honorable offer of marriage from a lover would consent to become his con- 
cubine. But perhaps countries are different from maidens: Mr. Erastus 
Wiman thinks so. He is sure that Canada would indignantly reject an 
offer of annexation or marriage, and thinks she would readily consent to 
enter Uncle Sam’s house as a concubine. The New York Sunday Sum, of 
September 30, 1888, contained an article giving the views of Mr. Erastus 
Wiman in the form of an interview with Mr. Blakely Hall. As newspaper 
men are sometimes charged with making mistakes in reporting interviews, 
it is important to note that Mr. Wiman, in the course of a letter to the 
Canadian press, dated October 3, 1888, said: “I had prepared a few days 
before, at the request of my friend, Blakely Hall, an interview, which, for- 
tunately for my purpose, came out in the New York Sua of Sunday 
morning, and was simultaneously transmitted to a syndicate of 42 different 
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influential journals throughout the country.” At Mr. Wiman’s request 
the interview was republished in full in the Toronto Empire of October 8, 
1888. So Mr. Wiman himself prepared the interview; he is responsible 
for every word of it, and had no fault to find with its accuracy after its 
publication. In the interview referred to, Mr. Wiman, after stating that 
it would be useless to think of annexing Canada at present, because “ loy- 
alty to Great Britain has been imbibed with mother’s milk by a large pro- 
portion of Canadians,” said: “ If the barbed wire fence, which, in the shape 
of a customs line, now runs athwart the continent, could be lifted up, made 
of uniform height, and stretched around the continent, commercial union 
would be achieved. The height of this line, in other words, the tariff, 
would have to be regulated in Washington. It would seem impossible 
that the American people would ever consent to permit the smaller body 
to have much influence in regulating the rate of duties to be levied. Of 
course, the Canadians object to this, and say that it is taxation without 
representation ; and there is a very strong feeling, that if commercial union 
implies that the tariff must be regulated at Washington, all the advantages 
which would flow from an open market in the Republic would be dearly 
bought. There are, however, not a few who feel that the elimination of 
the tariff entirely from the politics of Canada would not be an unmixed 
evil, and it would be worth the attempt to see whether or not the enor- 
mous gains which Canada would make under commercial union would 
not be more than a compensation for the Joss of the privilege of tariff- 
making. It is claimed that whatever would be good for Massachusetts 
in the shape of taxation on imports, would certainly be advantageous 
to the Maritime Provinces. Whatever would suit New York and Ohio in 
the shape of tariff would certainly suit Ontario and Quebec; while, if 
Minnesota and Montana prospered, Manitoba and the Northwest would 
enjoy equal advantages, and that which precisely fitted the Pacific slope 
would suit British Columbia. It may be difficult to achieve, but, if com- 
mercial union stands or falls upon the right of the American people to 
regulate the tariff of the whole continent, my own impression is that, 
with time and patience and liberality on the part of the United States, 
the Canadian people would accept such a tariff as would benefit the 
United States, because it could not fail to benefit them also.” 

Mr. Wiman’s explanation of what he means by commercial union is 
clear and unmistakable, but many Canadians who have used the term in 
advocating closer relations with the United States, have attached a differ- 
ent meaning to it, and Canadians in general have assumed that the accom- 
plishment of commercial union would mean the establishment of a new 
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congress, composed of representatives from the United States and Canada 
in proportion to population, to whom the tariff-making power would be 
delegated by the two governments. It was some such arrangement as this 
which the leading Liberal newspapers at first advocated, although they 
never defined exactly what they wanted, but the proposal did not meet 
with a very hearty response from the party at large, and the term “ unre- 
stricted reciprocity’ was adopted at the suggestion of Mr. Edgar. How 
the tariff would be made with “unrestricted reciprocity ” in force has 
never been explained, but the object in view, as with “ commercial union,” 
is complete freedom of trade between the two countries. It was urged at 
one time that the sea-board tariff need not be touched, that each country 
could make its own tariff against transoceanic countries, the customs houses 
along the international boundary being still maintained, but only for the 
purpose of levying duties on goods imported from across the ocean. How- 
ever, it was evident that the opportunities of defrauding the revenue 
would be multiplied under such a system, and the idea seems to have been 
abandoned. It is now admitted by all that to insure freedom of trade 
between the two countries it will be necessary to assimilate the seaboard 
tariffs, and in discussing the question it is generally assumed that under 
unrestricted reciprocity the tariff would be made by treaty. The two 
houses of Congress and the president having agreed upon a tariff, it 
would be passed over to the Canadian Parliament for approval or 
amendment, after which a treaty would be based upon it. Can it be sup- 
posed fora moment that the United States Congress would submit its 
tariff bills to the Canadian Parliament for amendment? Suppose such an 
arrangement were made, with what derision would the two houses of 
Congress receive a bill sent back from Canada with amendments! Yet, 
if the Canadian Parliament might not amend tariff bills, it would be farci- 
cal to submit them to it. In short, as Mr. Wiman says, the tariff would 
have to be regulated at Washington. 

If it were workable, the most equitable arrangement short of annex. 
ation would be to have the tariff made by a congress or parliament com. 
mon to the two countries. In such a parliament the United States would 
have ten times as many representatives as Canada, but it is conceivable 
that if the Canadians were united they might hold the balance of power. 
However, a solid Canada would certainly be met with a solid America and 
completely crushed. Would it be wise for the American people to take 
the tariff-making power away from their own Congress and delegate it to 
a semi-foreign body such as the Canadian-American international par- 
liament would be? I think not. Such a parliament would be cursed with 
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sectionalism. In the United States Congress, as now constituted, there is 
some sectionalism, too much for the good of the country, but underlying 
it all there is a feeling of pride in the Republic and a desire to see it 
prosper. Few of the members are entirely lacking in patriotism; the 
most selfish will at times be stirred by national enthusiasm. There would 
be no such unity of sentiment in a Canadian-American parliament. Its 
very existence would mean a sacrifice of national spirit to the desire for 
gain, and every member’s heart would be in his own pocket. But, even if 
such a parliament could settle the tariff question to the satisfaction of 
both nations, there would bé other causes of dissatisfaction. Unless there 
was a common executive as well as a common parliament, the Canadian 
and American customs officials would interpret the customs. act differ- 
ently, and constant disputes would arise between the importers of the 
two countries, causing much bitterness of feeling. The two nations 
trading so freely with each other, a common currency would be necessary, 
the banking systems must be assimilated, and the laws regulating railways 
must be the same in both countries. Every day some new cause of differ- 
ence would arise, necessitating the delegation of more extensive powers 
to the Canadian-Ameriean parliament, until the United States Congress 
and the parliament at Ottawa would alike fall into a state of “ innocuous 
desuetude.” No doubt the ultimate outcome of the liaison would be 
annexation, but in the meantime the government of both countries would 
be disorganized, and the anarchists might arrange matters to please them- 
selves. If a short period of semi-anarchy would lead to the peaceable 
annexation of the great Dominion of Canada with its wealth of natural 
resources it might be worth while. But it would not lead to peaceable 
annexation. Annexation probably would be brought about: under such 
circumstances it would be almost as necessary to the preservation of the 
Republic as was the suppression of the Southern rebellion, but it would 
not come peaceably. Let me tell you why. So far I have looked at this 
question from an American standpoint. Now I propose to consider how 
a Canadian-American liaison, whether under the name of “ commercial 
union” or ‘‘ unrestricted reciprocity,” would affect my own country, “ this 
Canada of ours,” as we Canadians delight to call our Dominion. 

In the first place it must be understood that Canada is now a prosper- 
ous country. There are not as many millionaires in the Dominion in 
proportion to population as in the neighboring Republic, but poverty is 
almost unknown, Even the pessimists will admit that the country is 
more prosperous and more progressive during this decade than in that 
between 1871 and 1881, which included four years of extreme depression. 
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Now, let us see how the progress of the Canadian provinces compared 
with that of the adjoining states during the last decade. A census is 
taken by both the Canadian and American governments once in ten years, 
the last Canadian census being taken in 1881 and the last American census 
in 1880, near enough together to institute a fair comparison. Beginning 
with the Maritime Provinces of Canada, we find that in 1871 Prince 
Edward Island’s population was 94,021; in 1881 it was 108,891, an increase 
of over fifteen per cent. In 1871 Nova Scotia’s population was 387,800 ; 
in 1881 it was 440,572, an increase of over thirteen per cent. In 1871 the 
population of New Brunswick was 285,594; in 1881 it was 321,233, an 
increase of over twelve per cent. In 1871 the combined population of the 
three Maritime Provinces was 767,415; in 1881 it was 870,696, an increase 
of over thirteen per cent. Now take the State of Maine which adjoins 
the Maritime Provinces of Canada. Its population in 1870 was 626,915 ; 
in 1880 it was 648,936, an increase of a little over three per cent. as com- 
pared with over thirteen per cent. in the adjoining Canadian provinces. 
And how did slow-going Quebec province compare with Vermont and 
New Hampshire, which are contiguous to it? In 1871 Quebec’s population 
was 1,191,516; in 1881 it was 1,359,027, an increase of over fourteen per 
cent. The combined population of Vermont and New Hampshire in 1870 
was 648,851; in 1880 it was 679,277, an increase of over four per cent. So 
far the comparison is decidedly in favor of the Canadian provinces ; but 
let us include all the New England States. In 1870 the combined popu- 
lation of Vermont, Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut was 3,487,924; in 1880 it was 4,010,529, an increase of 
nearly fifteen per cent. In 1871 the combined population of Quebec and 
the Maritime Provinces was 1,958,931; in 1881 it was 2,229,723, an increase 
of nearly fourteen per cent. Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut seem to have drawn largely upon Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont for their increase of population. No doubt, if annexation or com- 
mercial union were consummated, the Canadian provinces adjoining would 
also become tributary to them. Going farther West we find that the 
premier province of the Dominion made greater progress than the Empire 
State of the Republic during the last decade. In 1871 the population of 
Ontario was 1,620,851 ; in 1881 it was 1,923,228, an increase of over eigh- 
teen per cent. In 1870 the population of the great metropolitan State of 
New York, directly south of the Province of Ontario on the other side of 
the lakes, was 4,382,759; in 1880 it was 5,082,871, an increase of over 
fifteen per cent. Traveling to the far Northwest we find that in 1871 
Manitoba had a population of 18,995; in 1881 it was 65,954, an increase 
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‘of over 247 per cent. Minnesota, an American state adjoining Manitoba, 
had, in 1870, a population of 439,706; in 1881 its population was 780,773, an 
increase of over seventy-seven percent. The territory of Dakota, southwest 
of Manitoba, had, in 1870, a population of 14,181; in 1880 its population 
was 135,177, an increase of over 853 per cent. Why did Dakota grow 
faster than Manitoba during that decade? The question may be answered 
by another: Why did Dakota gain only six thousand in population during 
the decade between 1860 and 1870 when the states and territories south 
of it were growing wonderfully? The people did not begin to move into 
Dakota until the best of the free public lands in the states to the south 
of it were taken up. Manitoba is farther north than Dakota, and although 
its climate is more moderate than that of Dakota, owing to the lower 
elevation of the country, the presence of great lakes and other causes, 
there is no reason to believe that if it were an American territory the 
influx of population would begiu before Dakota’s public lands were nearly 
all taken up by settlers. The Canadian Northwest was not annexed to 
the Dominion until 1870, and practically no attempt was made to open up 
the country until 1880. The population of the Canadian territories west 
of Manitoba in 1871 is not known, no accurate census of that section of 
the Dominion being taken until 1885, when the population was 48,362, of 
whom 20,170 were Indians. Although British Columbia was completely 
isolated from the rest of the Dominion during the decade between 1871 
and 1881, its population increased over 36 per cent., while Washington 
Territory, lying to the south of it in the United States, gained over 213 
per cent. Since British Columbia has been connected with the rest of the 
Dominion by the Canadian Pacific Railway, its growth has been very 
rapid, and there is little doubt that at the next census it will make at least 
as good a showing as Washington Territory. The reports of the Hudson 
Bay Company and other land companies in the Canadian Northwest show 
that more land has been sold this year than during the five preceding 
years, and there are many other indications that the Canadian Northwest 
is now entering upon a period of development as extraordinary as that of 
the western states of the American Union. Now as to the growth of 
our cities. Toronto is the residence of Mr. Goldwin Smith, and the head- 
quarters of the Commercial Union Club, although the majority of its 
people are intensely Canadian in feeling and strongly opposed to closer 
union with the United States. Let us see how the growth of Toronto 
compares with that of neighboring American cities. Toronto’s American 
rivals are Rochester, Buffalo and Detroit. Rochester is just across the 
lake, Buffalo is the chief city of northern New York, and Detroit is the 
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metropolis of Michigan. In 1870 Rochester’s population was 62,386; in 
1880 it was 89,366, an increase of a little over 43 per cent. In 1870 Buf- 
falo’s population was 117,714; in 1880 it was 155,134, an increase of a little 
over 31 percent. In 1870 Detroit’s population was 79,577; in 1880 it was 
116,340, an increase of a little over 46 per cent. In 1871 Toronto’s popu- 
lation was 56,092; in 1881 it was 86,415, an increase of a little over 54 per 
cent. So Toronto increased in population more rapidly than any of the 
neighboring American cities during the last decade. Its growth since 1881 
has been even more extraordinary. A municipal census taken December 
12, 1888, showed the population at that time to be 166,040, an increase of 
over 92 per cent. in less than eight years. About a week after the taking 
of the census the suburb of Parkdale, with about 6,000 inhabitants, was 
annexed, making the population of the city about 172,000. Including 
Parkdale, which is an outgrowth of the city since 1881, the per centage of 
increase is about gg per cei.t. It should be noted, however, that the cen- 
sus of 1881 did not include the floating population, while that of 1888 in- 
cluded all who slept in the city the night before, but as there was nothing 
going on in the city at the time to attract strangers, it is probable that the 
floating population did not number more than 6,000, so that the actual 
increase was about 92 percent. West Toronto Junction, Carleton, Daven- 
port, Chester, and East Toronto, are thriving suburbs which have grown 
up around the city during the last five years, and if they were included 
the population of the city would probably be over 180,000; but it would 
not be fair to include them in calculating the increase since 1881, for 
suburban districts, which in 1881 had about the same population as that 
of these new suburbs at present, have been annexed since 1881. In 1881 
Toronto’s taxable property was assessed at $56,286,039; in 1888 it was 
assessed at $113,183,828, an increase of over Io1 per cent. Chicago, the 
marvel of the United States, only increased in population 68 per cent. 
during the ten years between 1870 and 1880. Boston is nearer to Montreal 
than any other large American city, and it is one of the most important 
cities of the Republic. In 1870 Boston’s population was 250,526; in 1880 
it was 362,839, an increase of over 44 per cent. In 1871 Montreal’s popu- 
lation was 107,225; in 1881 it was 140,747, an increase of a little over 31 
per cent. Since 1881 the increase in Montreal has been much more rapid 
than ever before. In the year 1886 the assessors took a census which 
showed the population to be 186,000, an increase of over 32 per cent. in 
five years, but the assessors admitted at the time that they had not secured 
full returns. The general opinion is that the population is now about 
225,000. According to assessors’ returns, which are usually below the 
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mark, during the five years between 1881 and 1886 Ottawa gained 35.75 
per cent., London, Ont., 32.05 per cent., and Hamilton, 16.74 per cent., 
while many of the smaller towns of Ontario, ranging from 4,000 to 10,000 
in population, have increased as rapidly as Toronto. In 1871 Winnipeg 
had a few hundred inhabitants; in 1881 it had 6,249 inhabitants, and the 
assessed value of real and personal property was $9,196,435 ; in 1886 its 
population was 22,025, and the assessed value of property, $19,286,405, the 
population having increased over 252 per cent., and the assessment 109.71 
per cent. It should be noted that between 1880 and 1883 Winnipeg 
passed through a great boom, increasing in an incredibly short time from 
a few hundreds to 30,000. Then came a collapse, and the population de- 
creased to 15,000 or less. The city is now on a solid basis, having about 
25,000 inhabitants, and is steadily increasing in population and wealth, al- 
though some people think that Brandon, Calgary, and several other towns 
that have sprung up on the prairie within the last five years, may rival it. 
The youngest marvel of Canada is Vancouver City, the British Columbia 
terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Five years ago its site was 
covered by gigantic forest trees; there was not a house built ; about two 
years and a half ago when its population was 2,000 it was burned to the 
ground, only two or three buildings escaping the flames; in July, 1888, a 
census showed its population to be nearly 8,000. and it is said to be now 
about 11,000. Many pages of official statistics might be given to show 
that Canada is making great progress, instead of standing still as some 
people suppose. The letters and post-cards delivered numbered 53,600,- 
Coo in 1880, and 90,656,000 in 1887; there were 2,040,000 registered letters 
in 1880, and 3,560,000 in 1887; in 1880 there were issued 306,088 postal 
money orders, amounting to $7,207,337, and in 1887, 574,899, amounting to 
$10,328,984; in 1880 the amount of money orders issued in other countries 
payable in Canada was $698,651, and in 1887 it was $1,495,674; the news- 
papers and periodicals posted in Canada numbered 45,120,062 in 1880, and 
64,246,326 in 1887; the deposits in savings-banks under Government control 
amounted to $9,207,683 on July 1, 1880, and to $37,173,813 on July 1, 1887; 
the deposits in chartered banks amounted to $84,818,804 in 1880, and to 
$114,483,190 in 1887; the amount of life insurance at risk in 1880 was $90,- 
280,293, and the amount of new life insurance effected that year was $13,- 
906,887, while in 1887 the amount of life insurance at risk was $191,679,852, 
and the new insurance effected that year amounted to $38,108,730; in 1880 
the Canadian railways handled 9,938,858 tons of freight and carried 6,462,- 
948 passengers, while in 1887 they handled 16,356,335 tons of freight and 
carried 10,698,638 passengers. 
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Six million prosperous people, enjoying practical independence, are 
asked to give up the right to make their own tariff for the sake of freer 
trade with their neighbors. It is reasonable to suppose that if the Cana- 
dian provinces were peaceably annexed to the United States, the people 
sharing in all the rights of American citizens, the new states would make 
equal progress with the old states contiguous to them. Perhaps they 
would even maintain their present rate of growth, which has been shown 
to be greater than that of the states south of them. But the outcome of 
a Canadian-American liaison, whether under the name of commercial 
union, or “ unrestricted reciprocity,” would be almost complete stagnation 
on the Canadian side of the boundary. Politically dependent on Great 
Britain, and commercially dependent on the United States, the Dominion 
would be like a legless man with a broken crutch on one side and an ill- 
fitting wooden leg on the other. No one could believe in the permanency 
of such an arrangement, and capitalists could not be induced to invest in 
a country with such an uncertain future. Thc tariff being abolished, by 
locating in such border cities as Buffalo and Detroit, manufacturers would 
be able to reach the Canadian markets as advantageously as if they were 
in Canada, while they would be in a much better position as regards the 
American market. It is absurd to suppose that any American manufac- 
turer would remove to Canada, where he would have no voice in making 
the tariff, when he could carry on his business with both countries just as 
well from the border cities of the United States. Boston would take from 
Montreal the trade of the maritime provinces; Detroit and Buffalo would 
do the manufacturing for central Canada, and St. Paul and Minneapolis 
would together form the metropolis of the Canadian Northwest. Buffalo 
and Detroit would gain most by such a liaison, and Toronto would suffer 
most. The South-western peninsula of Ontario, the most populous sec- 
tion of Canada, is nearer to Detroit and Buffalo than to Toronto, or any 
other large Canadian city. Even with compiete annexation Toronto, 
which now almost monopolizes the wholesale trade of this section, would 
have to share it with Buffaio and Detroit. With “unrestricted recipro- 
city,” or commercial union, such as Mr. Wiman proposes, these American 
cities would not only cut out Toronto, but would also grow at the 
expense of Hamilton, London, and all the smaller cities of the peninsula, 
which could not hope to secure many new manufacturing industries so 
long as the country had no voice in the making of the tariff. If a Cana- 
dian-American tariff-making Parliament were established, the Canadian 
manufacturers would probably be consulted to some extent in framing 
the tariff, but very few capitalists would invest in the Dominion, 
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because every one would know that such a liaison could not last long and 
there would be fear that the difference of opinion among Canadians 
would lead to a civil war. The Canadian people would have to contribute 
their share of the cost of the international parliament in addition to main- 
taining their own Dominion Parliament and the Provincial legislatures. 
They could not expect to greatly extend their foreign trade, for the Brit- 
ish representatives in various quarters of the world would be slow to assist 
a people who discriminated against Great Britain in favor of the United 
States, and Canada could not afford to maintain a foreign diplomatic and 
consular service of her own. Indeed, in order to carry on the Government 
of the country and meet its obligations, it would be necessary to resort to 
direct taxation to raise about fifteen million dollars of revenue, lost by the 
abolition of the customs houses along the Canadian-American boundary. 
Heavily taxed, suffering from loss of trade, and despised alike by British 
and Americans on account of their dependent position and the sale of 
their birthright, Canadians would very soon wish to end the liaison. But 
the only ending that the United States could agree to would be annexa- 
tion, and to that the majority of Canadians would not be disposed to con- 
sent. Although they would be themselves to blame for their misfortunes, 
there would be a strong disposition to charge the Americans with having 
cheated them. One party would favor annexation, the other would 
bitterly oppose it, and civil war would be the result. The United States 
would have no choice in the matter. To save the republic the conquest 
of Canada would be necessary, and, although the Canadians would be 
divided against themselves, and could not expect any assistance from 
Great Britain after discriminating against that country in favor of the 
United States, they would not submit until the country was overrun by 
American soldiers. If the United States waged war against Canada before 
the formation of such a liaison the Canadian people would be united 
against the invaders and have the British to back them, while by persuad- 
ing them to adopt commercial union they could be set against each other 
and cut off from England ; but surely the American people are too gener- 
ous to wish to take their neighbors at such a disadvantage. They would 
be obliged to do so in self-defense if the liaison were formed, but they are 
too sensible to enter into an arrangement which would result in that way. 

Let us have no halfway measures. In favor of honorable, voluntary 
annexation some very strong arguments can be adduced if we accept Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s map, but not one sensible reason can be given for a 
Canadian-American liaison which, while causing an extraordinary growth 
for a few years in the American cities at or near the Canadian boundary, 
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would engender bitter feelings and bring about a war whose evil effects 
would be felt for generations afterward. If annexation is inevitable, if the 
manifest destiny of the Dominion is absorption by its great neighbor, as 
Mr. Goldwin Smith believes, the people of the United States can afford to 
wait quietly until the Canadian people knock at the door for admission to 
the union. But perhaps Mr. Smith is mistaken in that regard. Look at 
the map of Canada—not the map in Mr. Goldwin Smith’s “ Handbook of 
Commercial Union,” where it is represented merely as a fringe of the 
United States, but at the map in any Canadian school geography. Is 
Canada’s proximity to the United States the only geographical fact worth 
teaching? Note the remarkable way in which it juts out into the two 
great oceans; mark the numerous good harbors on both Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts; see how the Atlantic sweeps in to meet the mighty St. 
Lawrence and joins its waters with the Arctic in forming Hudson’s Bay. 
Then take a map of the world, or better still, a globe, and see what Nature 
means by this peculiar configuration. Is it for nothing that Canada is 
hundreds of miles nearer to both Europe and Asia than the United States? 
Is it for nothing that the Canadian coasts abound in magnificent natural 
harbors, with unlimited quantities of good coal close to them, while the 
American coasts have comparatively few good harbors and the coal is in 
the interior? The answer is plainly marked on the map in Nature’s own 
language. Canada was not intended to be a fringe of the United States, 
but the entrepot for trade between Europe and Asia. Through Canada 
lies the way to Japan and China, Australasia and India, and before the 
next century is as old as this one the Canadian people will probably hold 
the commercial supremacy of the world. It may be said that the Hudson 
straits are often blocked with ice and that the Gulf of St. Lawrence is 
sometimes made dangerous by fogs. These are disadvantages, but they 
are more than offset by the fact that Montreal, hundreds of miles inland, 
at the foot of lake navigation, is a port for ocean vessels several hundred 
miles nearer to Liverpool than New York is, while Louisburg, the most 
eastern port of Canada, is over seven hundred miles nearer England than 
New York, and several good harbors on the western shore of Hudson Bay, 
in the very heart of the Canadian Northwest, are about the same distance 
from Europe as the leading Atlantic ports of the United States. The 
channels of the St. Lawrence River are constantly being improved, and 
when the work is done it is permanent, for there is no trouble with shift- 
ing sands as with the Mississippi. The gulf and river are becoming better 
lighted every year, and science will probably yet discover a light that will 
neutralize the fog. As to the ice cakes in Hudson Strait, it is claimed that 
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even now vessels can pass through without danger for five months of the 
year. Once through the straits the difficulties of Hudson Bay navigation 
are over. Long before the Northwest is densely populated steamships will 
probably be specially constructed to meet the difficulties of navigation in 
that region, while the straits and bay will be thoroughly lighted by the 
Dominion Government, making the way clear. In the meantime the St. 
Lawrence route serves all necessary purposes, and it will probably always 
take a large share of the Northwest trade. Nature often fails to 
complete her work when she knows that man can do it for her; she likes 
to set tasks for men, but always rewards them for their pains. Here in 
the Northland of America where the climate makes men energetic and 
vigorous she has placed great confidence in their ability to overcome 
difficulties, and has demanded of Canadians the completion of some 
stupendous undertakings; but when the work is done she will make them 
the masters of the world. 

Nature evidently intended Lakes Ontario and Erie to be navigated, and 
she might easily have made a waterway between them, but, instead, she 
turned her attention to the creation of the wonderful Niagara waterfall, 
and Canadians had to make the Welland Canal for her. She intended the 
St. Lawrence to carry the commerce of the lakes to the Atlantic, but left 
numerous rapids in the way between Ontario and Montreal, forcing the 
Canadians to make canals to overcome the difficulties. These canals are 
gradually being enlarged to meet the demands of trade, and in a few years 
any vessel which can pass through the Welland Canal will be able to come 
to Montreal to meet the ocean steamships. Nature placed one chain of 
rivers and lakes between the northern part of Georgian Bay and the 
Ottawa River, and another between the southern part of the bay and 
Lake Ontario. Had she finished her work lake vessels could have taken a 
short cut from Lake Superior to Montreal in the one direction and to 
Toronto in the other, saving hundreds of miles of voyaging by way of 
Lakes Huron, St. Clair and Erie and their connecting links. But British 
and Canadian engineers have estimated that for less money than the Wel- 
land Canal has cost a ship canal can be constructed between the Georgian 
Bay and the Ottawa River, and although this work has not yet been begun 
it is certain to be accomplished in the future. The advantages which the 
Canadian Northwest, the northern part of Ontario and the city of Montreal 
will derive from this short route can not be over estimated. Work is now 
in progress on the Trent Valley Canal, which will connect Georgian Bay 
with the eastern end of Lake Ontario, and Toronto people talk hopefully 
of a canal to connect their city with Lake Simcoe, which is joined to 
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Georgian Bay by the Severn River. All these waterways were begun by 
Nature ; she intended to have them completed, but knew that the per- 
formance of such work would do more than anything else to make the 
Canadians a strong, vigorous, self-reliant people. Nature marked out the 
shortest route for a railway across the continent, but left some very big 
rocks in the way along the north shore of Lake Superior. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith and his disciples said: “ Don’t fight against Nature. Let the rail- 
way connections with the Northwest be made through the United States, 
south of Lake Superior.” But the Canadian people understood Nature’s 
orders better than Mr. Smith. They cut through the rocks, and now have 
the shortest and best equipped railway across the continent. Having 
completed our great railway we now intend to devote more attention than 
ever to the improvement of our waterways and the equipment of our 
ports. The pessimists among us ring alarm bells and proclaim to the out- 
side world that we are piling up a big debt in fighting Nature, but the 
world at large and the heart of it, the London money market, begin to see 
the meaning of it all, so Canada’s credit is exceptionally good and improv- 
ing all the time. Since the last census we have completed the Canadian 
Pacific railway and established a line of steamships connecting its Pacific 
terminus with Japan and China; we are now having constructed in Scot- 
land a magnificent line of steamships, which will probably be on the Pacific 
in a year and give us the fastest service to Australia, while we expect to 
make arrangements at the coming session of Parliament for the construc- 
tion of a line of Atlantic steamships that will surpass any now running to 
New York city in both accommodation and speed. These steamships will 
run from Montreal in summer and from one of the ports of our maritime 
provinces in winter, and will cross the Atlantic in five days. Many Amer- 
icans suppose that central Canada is cut off from the Atlantic in winter or 
that our maritime ports are blocked with ice.’ This is a great mistake. It 
is true that the upper part of the St. Lawrence is closed in winter, but 
some steamship men are of the opinion that there would be little difficulty 
in navigating the St. Lawrence as far as Quebec city in winter, and many 
more declare that ocean steamships can reach Tadousac, where the Sague- 
nay River joins the St. Lawrence, at all seasons of the year. However 
this may be, there is no doubt whatever that St. John, Halifax and a num- 
ber of other ports in the maritime provinces are open all the year, and 
Montreal is connected with the maritime provinces by two railways run- 
ning entirely through Canadian territory, while a third railway, known as 
the Canadian Pacific Short Line, is being constructed across the State of 
Maine to New Brunswick, bringing St. John and Halifax still nearer to 
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Montreal. A ship railway is now being constructed across the Isthmus of 
Chignecto between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and it may have an 
important effect in determining the location of Canada’s most important 
winter port. It may be asked, if Canada has good winter ports why do 
not Canadians use them instead of importing by way of American ports. 
They do use them to a great extent, importing millions of dollars’ worth 
of goods through the home ports every winter, but many business men 
got into the way of importing through the United States before the rail- 
way connections with the maritime provinces were completed, and business 
seeks old channels until it is forced into new ones. Many Canadians hoped 
that Mr. Cleveland’s retaliation scheme would be carried out, feeling sure 
that it would have the effect of forcing Canadian business into home chan- 
nels, where it would have gone naturally had not the American railway 
system been completed before that of Canada. 

The latest scheme to establish Canada’s position as the connecting link 
between Europe and the countries of the Pacific Ocean is a cable line from 
Vancouver to Australia, touching at New Zealand and other points. This 
is being pushed by energetic men; it will be subsidized by the Canadian, 
Australasian and British Governments, and is almost certain to be in opera- 
tion before the year 1891. Arrangements have already been made to lay 
a cable from Halifax to Bermuda, and an independent Canadian cable to 
England is projected. In the summer of 1892 a great Oriental exhibition, 
in which Persia, India, Japan, China, Australia and New Zealand will be 
asked to join, will be held in Montreal to commemorate the completion of 
the systems of communication which make Canada the highway between 
the East and the West. 

Have we not come to the front during the last ten years? Who talked 
of Canada five years ago, who thought of it ten years ago? The whole 
English-speaking world is thinking about it now, and talking, too. Why is 
it that almost every American newspaper one takes up contains an article 
on Canada? Why is it that the English papers, which a few years ago 
scarcely mentioned the Dominion, now devote so much space to it? 
Because we own the world’s highway. The Cincinnati Exguirer recently 
said: ‘‘The Canadian Railroad is a menace to the supremacy of the 
United States in the Continent of North America—really. It imperils its 
very life by threatening to take from it its only remaining foreign market, 
the great East, including China, Japan, and the East Indies. From the 
British Isles to the St. Lawrence ports is four days sooner than from the 
British Isles to New York. From the mouth of Puget Sound to China, 
Japan and the Indies is two days sooner than from San Francisco to the 
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same points. Great Britain, through her Dominion of Canada, has throttled 
both the St. Lawrence and Puget Sound, and her new railroad joins the 
two coasts in one day less than our Pacific roads can make the distance. 
The net gain to England in its trade with the great East is seven days, 
and the result of that is to control the trade of the world. Is the United 
States, already, through supine republican policy, driven out of almost 
every foreign market, going to put up with this last blow at her very 
vitals? If she does, then this paper wholly mistakes the temper of her 
people. We want Canada, Puget Sound, the St. Lawrence and the con- 
necting road with it. We should waste no more time in the matter.” 
Those Americans who foresee that Canada will in the future control the 
commerce of the world, should come to Canada to live. We do not want 
the American absconders, but we will gladly welcome all honest, enterpris- 
ing Americans, especially those with capital. Come and share the great 
future that awaits the people of Canada. There are boundless opportuni- 
ties for men of capital and enterprise. Canada’s great want is capital. 
We have fertile lands for agricultural purposes, grassy plains for stock- 
raising, coal and iron and timber enough to supply the world, and our 
waters are full of fish. The climate is invigorating, the scenery is beauti- 
ful, the government is democratic, the judiciary is unrivaled and the 
people sociable. It is a pleasant land to live in. Let millions of Ameri- 
cans come and share it with us. And they will doso! Before the next 
twenty-five years have gone the public lands of the United States will all 
be occupied, and those restless people who are always seeking new fields 
of enterprise will begin to crowd into Canada just as they rushed to the 
Western States. Mr. W. H. H. Murray, a well-known American writer, has 
recently published a book on the Canadian Northwest, which he calls 
Daylight Land, on account of the long days of our northern latitudes. 
He makes one of his characters say: “ This country is agricultural, and in 
a few years a great agricultural movement from the states northward is 
likely to take place. Our tent is pitched at the centre of the wheat area 
of the continent. Five hundred miles to the north and as far to the south 
from where we sit, and a thousand miles east and west, measure what I 
call the great wheat square of this continent. Here is pure water, a per- 
fect climate, cheap fuel, and a soil that produces forty bushels of prime 
wheat to the acre. As the soil to the south, under our silly system of 
agriculture, becomes exhausted, as it soon will be, and the average yield 
per acre shrinks more and more, the wheat growers must and will move 
northward. This movement is one of the fixed facts of the future; it is 
born of an agricultural necessity, and when it begins it will move in with 
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arush. A million of American wheat farmers ought to be in this country 
inside of ten years, and I believe that within that time population will 
pour in and spread over these Canadian plains like a tide.” Those people 
who expect a rush of American settlers during the next ten years are 
likely to be disappointed. It will probably be fifteen years before the 
movement attains sufficient magnitude to attract much attention. But, it 
may be asked, will not this multitude of Americans so control public senti- 
ment as to bring about annexation? Ido not think so. Had the rush of 
Americans begun ten years ago that would probably have been the result, 
but the pioneers are Canadians, Canadian laws and Canadian customs are 
established, Americans cannot vote until they become naturalized, and the 
extraordinary development of the country will excite Canadian pride and 
intensify the present opposition to annexation; for when the exodus to 
Canada begins, the period of extraordinary development in the American 
West will be over; the public lands having been mostly taken up the rate 
of increase in population will be about the same as that of the Eastern 
States at present, while the Canadian West, where millions of acres of 
cheap lands can be obtained, will be filling up in a most astonishing way. 
Moreover, it is probable that the majority of those who come from the 
United States to Canada will not be very enthusiastic Americans. These 
will stay at home, while millions of Canadians, Scotchmen and Englishmen 
now residing in the United States, will cross the boundary, bringing with 
them, of course, a great many who are Americans by birth. It is worthy 
of note that some of the most enthusiastic believers in the great commer- 
cial future of the Dominion are American-Canadians, natives of the 
United States, who have invested their capital in Canada and come to live 
here. 

The Canadian provinces and the States adjoining them, having the same 
climate and the same class of productions, are competitors rather than 
customers of each other; but there is growing up in Australasia a great 
community of English-speaking people, citizens, like Canadians, of the 
British Empire, with whom we may have a profitable exchange of prod- 
ucts, and just across the water, nearer to Canada than to any other 
civilized country, are the wonderful Japanese who have wakened up to 
civilization just at the time the Canadian Pacific railway is completed, and 
the Canadian people are ready to supply them with manufactured goods. 
All Canada will greatly benefit by this trade with the East, but Vancouver 
City will probably be the chief mart. The terminus of the greatest trans- 
continental railway, with cheap coal, iron, and timber, close at hand, a 


magnificent natural harbor, and a climate scarcely ever cold enough for 
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snow in winter and never oppressively hot in summer, it may be the 
greatest city on the American continent before the twentieth century 
draws to a close. 
But, after all, Canadians are more likely to be guided by their hearts 
than by their pockets. Mr. Goldwin Smith, who was a professor of his- 
tory, ought to know, that, in guessing at the future of nations, history as 
well as geography must be taken into account. Mr. Erastus Wiman has 
much to say about Canadian loyalty to Great Britain, and he is right in 
thinking that there is a great deal of British sentiment in the Dominion, 
but stronger than that, more general than that, is the sentiment of Cana- 
dianism, the love of Canada. We like the Americans, we imitate them in 
many ways, we would be pleased, as I have said, to have millions of them 
come among us and share the era of extraordinary prosperity that is 
approaching our country, but we will never listen to any proposition in- 
volving the disintegration of “this Canada of ours,” which we all love so 
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ORIENTAL ACCOUNT OF THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


In accordance with the desire expressed by Mr. Henry Harrisse for 
literary exemplifications concerning the reception which the discovery of 
America met with amongst the Orientals, some remarks are here given: 

Hadji Khalfa (d. 1658) notes in his bibliographical lexicon under the 
same number two writings concerning the history of India. The first is 
composed by Muhammad ibn Yusuf-al-haravi, and in it he describes the 
East Indies. The other, ta’rikh hind al-djadid algharbi, history of the New 
West Indies, is translated by one of the more recent writers from the 
Frankish language, and he has added to it sundry matters from the Com- 
mentary of the fad’kira (record or memorandum book). He describes 
therein the history, resources and peculiarities of the quarter of the earth 
which is called ye#t dunyd, or New World, and how the moderns discovered 
it after the ancients had failed to do so. 

The Leyden codex of Hadji Khalfa, written in 1729, gives this article 
another form, by reason of alterations in the text from omissions and 
additions. Fifty years ago, as a matter of curiosity, I made a copy of this 
piece, without imagining that after so longa period it might be turned to 
account. It runs thus, literally translated : 

“ Ta'rikh al-hind, written by Shaikh Muhammad ibn Yasuf-al-haravi, an 
instructive book, entitled a/ta’rikh al-djadid (the new history). [There 
is a mistake in the title.] In it are enumerated the rulers of India one 
after the other with their ministers, the events of their dynasties are 
described, their notions of religion and morals, what happened in the 
time of their independence (daula), what remarkable things the described 
realms contained in the way of spices, trees and fruits, of the variety of 
character and languages of the natives, and other innumerable curiosities. 
One of the moderns then rendered the book into Turkish, after a learned 
man in earlier times had translated it from the Indian language into the 
Arabian. A supplement to it was made by the Shaikh Abu’lmuhlif 
Muhammed al-micri, and the description of that part of the world which 
lies in the ocean surrounding the earth was added. He relates that an 
Indian ship drifted about in the ocean, and sailed eight months without 
knowing where it was, till the wind cast it on the place which is called the 
New World. This is a wide outspread continent, with various races 
whose languages are not easy to understand, and who live mostly by the 
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chase and fishing. Amongst the remarkable things are gold and silver 
mines, but the silver is more plentiful. 

The inhabitants made no use of the metals; the sailors went to work 
then, took as much of these metals as they could, returned to India, and 
related their experience. In consequence of which their king fitted out 
six other ships and sent them off well provisioned. They arrived in six 
months, during which time they saw neither land nor bird. The natives 
were rejoiced at their arrival when they saw what precious viands and 
sumptuous Indian garments they had, and gave them as much as they 
wanted of the said metals, and they also allowed a good many of the 
sailors to remain with them whilst a number of their own people went on 
the Indian ship. 

Upon their return home in good condition, the news became known 
and spread abroad until it came to the regent of the Spaniards. [Turkish 
style.] He at once commissioned seven ships, which followed the Indian 
vessels and so came to the before mentioned part of the world. They 
had learned about it from the Greek books of history, and had gone to 
much trouble and pains to get there, but had not found it till finally they 
reached it by following the Indian ships. 

They built there castles and fortresses, collected in them quantities of 
metals, placed themselves on a good footing with the natives, intermarried 
with them, and bestowed upon them such worldly goods as were new to 
them. The natives inclined towards them, left the Indians and attended 
them. Thus they got the upper hand of the Indians, and there arose 
between them fighting, quarreling and war. 

Regularly to the present time the Frankish ships of the Spaniards 
went there, the new ships went, the old came. We have seen how a lot 
of people set out on the way at the same time with the ships of the West 
Islands, and watched them in the neighborhood of their territory; then 
when ship after ship came till seven ships [themselves ?] followed, they 
drew up against them ten ships strong, captured the garrisons and found 
silver bars as if they were but iron, and each and every one of them took 
from the garrison of those ships a number of hundred weights of the same— 
and the wealth of the inhabitants of the island [sic] had its origin in this 
booty.” 

Unfortunately the time of the two authors cannot be ascertained 
from the present means at hand. Muhammad al-haravi appears, judging 
from his expression concerning the former independence, to have lived in 
atime when the supremacy of the Mohammedan dynasties was firmly 
established. Elliott, Hzstory of India, 1V , 1872, p. 558, in accordance with 
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an irresistible combination, places him in the first quarter of the 14th 
century of the Christian era, by which the truth may be arrived at. So 
many works bear the title zadkira that from want of a closer description 
nothing can be divined as to which is here meant. In like manner, which 
would be of the greatest importance, nothing can be found out about 
Abu’Imuhlif. 

As he evidently knows about the convoys and the filibusters, he may 
have written after the middle of the 16th century. Also. whether both 
the Turkish works are identical or not is not positively certain, although 
probably they are. The putting together with the earlier work under one 
title by the genuine Hadji Khaifa leads to the conclusion that he already 
knew them in the united form; the writer of the codex of 1729 must have 
been visually entrusted with a sight of its contents, and was thus induced 
to amplify the original article. The unfortunate transferring of the name 
Indies has brought, as a consequence, the accession of a book treating of 
the East Indies; in like manner can be explained the peculiar distortion 
of the history ; if the Spaniards fought with the East Indians still they 
must have got at them first. 


Bonn. : J. Gildermeister. 


The foregoing, with the exception of the altered title and omitted 
technical references to libraries and MSS., is a close translation of the 
first two-thirds of an article entitled “ Oriental Literature Concerning the 
Discovery of America,” which appeared in the July (1888) number of the 
Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen of Leipzig. The remaining part treats of 
some more recent Turkish books on the same subject, but has no peculiar 
interest beyond aiming at bibliographical fullness, and is omitted in this 
connection. There is a certain similarity in the statements of this old 
narrative to that passage in the Vuria Historia of Aelian, where it is 
said ‘that Europe, Asia, and Africa are surrounded by the ocean; and 
that beyond there is a great continent sustaining huge animals, . 
and the land possessed an abundance of gold and silver, which the people 
regarded less than the Phrygians did iron.” See Samuel F. Haven’s Arche- 
ology of the United States, 1856. This work of Aelianus (who flourished 
in the early part of the third century) therefore was probably one of the 
old Greek books referred to by Abu’lmuhlif in his concise but interesting 
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THE MOUND-BUILDERS AND NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS 
WHENCE CAME THEY? 


There is evidence that in the early ages of the human race migrations 
were made from Asa to America, the nearness of the two continents in 
their northern portions facilitating such movements. The currents in 
Behring Sea as well as the winds are mainly toward the American coast, 
but even much more is this the case in the currents of the North Pacific, 
the main one of which—the Japan—comes near the coast directly opposite 
the mouth of the Columbia River; likewise the prevailing winds are in the 
same direction, while the waters are comparatively smooth and free from 
storms. 

These migrations, though they occurred in the comparatively early 
ages of the world’s history, must have been at least in two divisions, and 
they far separated in time. The first immigrants, the presumed ancestors 
of the mound-builders of the Mississippi Valley, came evidently from the 
north middle portion of eastern Asia. We may imagine their ancestors 
occupying long ages in growing in numbers, and in migrating from the 
cradle of the human race in the vicinity of Mount Ararat, and moving in 
an easterly direction along the southern slope of the Altai Mountains, and 
north of the great desert of Gobi, or Shamo, till they reached the head- 
streams of the Amoor, then availing themselves of these water-courses 
they passed down to the ocean, meanwhile the fertile soil of the valley 
and the fish of the river itself affording them sustenance. They being a 
pastoral and agricultural people, became a prey to robbers, perhaps the 
wild Tartars or Scythians, who, though of the same stock or race now 
known as the Mongolian, roamed over the northern slopes of the Altai 
Mountains, and who, by invasion, may have compelled a portion of these 
unwarlike people to abandon their homes in the valley of the Amoor. 
The latter may at first have taken refuge on the island Saghalien, off the 
mouth of that river, and on the Kurile and Aleutian Isles (Lenormant’s 
Beginnings of History, p. 452). Thence they found their way along the 
south shore of Alaska, and round to the valley of the Columbia River, 
while another portion in rude vessels may have been carried along the 
north shore of the Pacific to the same destination by the remarkable cur- 
rent just mentioned, aided by the westerly winds. This migration from 
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Asia to America may possibly—yet it is not probable—have grown out 
of a spirit of adventure among the people themselves, though, judging 
from the relics which the mound-builders have left, we infer that their 
ancestors in Asia were domestic in their habits and unwarlike, not inclined 
to roam, and also that they were forced from their homes by enemies and 
compelled to emigrate. This inference is strengthened by the fact that 
their presumed descendants, the Mexicans and the Peruvians, when they 
became known to Europeans, exhibited similar domestic traits, living in 
permanent homes and cities, in contrast with our Indian tribes, who are 
evidently the descendants of the wild Scythians or nomadic Tartars that 
dwelled north of the Altai Mountains. 

In process of time the population of the valley of the Columbia became 
so great as to overflow, and some of the people passed down the coast 
toward the south, while, it would seem, a much larger portion—the passage- 
way being easier, while an abundance of food could be obtained in the 
form of fish—went up the river, through the Cascade Mountains, to its 
head-streams, and thence across to the fountains of the Missouri. In rela- 
tion to the abundance of food, ‘‘the facts are sufficient to raise a pre- 
sumption that the valley of the Columbia was the region from which both 
North and South America were peopled in the first instance, and after- 
ward resupplied with inhabitants. . . . Here were the most bountiful 
and widely distributed fisheries to be found in any part of the earth, while 
the fineness of the climate of that region could not fail to arrest attention” 
(L. H. Morgan, North American Review, Oct., 1869, and Jan., 1870). These 
first immigrants brought with them the custom of raising mounds over their 
dead chiefs, as their fathers had done in north central Asia and southern 
Siberia. In describing the burial of a Scythian king or chief, Herodotus 
tells us “that the people raised a vast mound above his grave, making it 
as high as possible.” It is well known that the mounds scattered over the 
valley of the Mississippi bear a striking resemblance to those found in that 
portion of Asia just cited, and that such are traced from Oregon, along up 
the Columbia River and the fertile valleys of its tributaries, and through 
the Cascade Mountains into the valleys of the head-streams of the Mis- 
souri, as on the Yellowstone and other rivers in Dakota, and still further 
east, in Minnesota and Iowa, even to and beyond the Mississippi itself. 
We would infer that the narrow valleys of these upper streams were not 
the favorite dwelling-places of the mound-builders, and that only a small 
number lingered in those regions, as the mounds which they erected there 
are few in number and comparatively small. Meanwhile the main body 
moved eastwardly, their favorite highways being the rivers, which they 
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could use as a means of transportation; hence, along their route from the 
Cascade Mountains to the Mississippi, they left scarcely a relic of their 
presence in the regions, either north or south of their main line of migra- 
tion. Uncivilized tribes or nations, in the mass, roam much farther and 
faster than the civilized, the latter being more attached to localities, and 
the former little encumbered with household effects. 

The mounds in this region took different forms, and often that of wild 
animals. There is one in Wisconsin, the outlines of which represent the 
elephant. This may have been made as a memento of that animal, and to 
remind these first immigrants of their native land, while its location would 
seem to indicate that they entered the valley of the Mississippi from the 
northwest, as there seems to be no other representation of the elephant 
among the mounds. A pipe was also found in the state of Iowa, which 
was ornamented by a rude figure of that animal. The pipe is of sand- 
stone and of the ordinary type of that used by the mound-builders, In 
the ruined city of Palenque, in Central America, is a stucco bas-relief of an 
elephant’s head and trunk, introduced as an ornament for a head-dress 
(Donnelly’s Atlantis, p. 169). Did these people carry with them this 
form of ornament when they migrated south ?—and was the idea derived 
from the Asiatic elephant or from the American mammoth ? 

The mound-builders sought the valleys and the alluvial plains; they 
worked their way down the Mississippi and up its tributaries, making their 
settlements always in the most fertile districts, as on their bottom-lands. 
There is no evidence that they crossed the Alleghany Mountains, but, in 
following up the streams which flow from them, they approached their 
western foot-hills. From the Ohio River they made their way up the 
Monongahela, and also up the Alleghany, to the northwest of the moun- 
tains, as indicated by a few small mounds on its head-streams in the state 
of New York. “No authentic remains of the mound-builders are found in 
New England.” They also passed round the southern extremity of the 
Alleghanies and along the north shore of the Gulf of Mexico—as traced by 
their mounds—the land in that region being fertile plains and easy to cul- 
tivate, but there is no evidence that they to much extent availed them- 
selves of the fertile plains on the South Atlantic slope. The favorite 
location of these people seems, however, to have been within the peninsula 
between the Mississippi and the Ohio rivers, a region to this day famed 
for its fertility and the ease with which the soil can be tilled. Judging 
from these indications, the mound-builders, taken as a whole, could not 
have been very numerous, though they may have been so in certain locali- 
ties, but in the main they must have occupied a comparatively small terri- 
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tory. This statement is an inference, as they left no inscriptions by which 
we can ascertain their numbers. Their civilization was crude, but in after 
ages it became self-developed among their presumed descendants while 
under more favorable circumstances in Mexico and Peru. 

It is more than probable that the numbers of emigrants in each of the 
two original migrations from Asia to America were not very large, but 
during the course of ages their respective numbers were greatly enlarged 
by subsequent migrations and natural inciease—the first to come, the 
mound-builders, being long before the second—that of our Indians—per- 
haps, many, many centuries. The former, thus isolated, and being untram- 
meled by outside influence, developed a civilization unique in its character 
—that it was of a comparatively low type we infer from the few relics they 
have left, such as crude pottery and equally crude ornaments, and domestic 
utensils of the most primitive sort, as well as weapons of war. 

The traditions of the North American Indians as to their origin are 
more or less tinged by ¢rzbal pride, each assuming that their own ances- 
tors were superior to those of the other tribes. Upon the whole these 
several traditions—which we will not discuss—are worthless in determining 
anything definite in respect to the origin of tribes; but, since tribal pride 
has not given tone to those that tell whence their common ancestors came, 
the latter may be received as more reliable. It seems to be instinct that 
induces a people, civilized or otherwise, unless compelled by untoward 
circumstances, to migrate on or near the parallel of latitude on which they 
have lived. This may be only to secure a climate similar or like the one 
to which they have been accustomed. Be that as it may, this peculiarity 
is strikingly shown in the United States, when people for the most part 
migrate from the eastern states to the western territories. 

We can imagine, in accordance with this instinct, the ancestors of the 
mound-builders moving eastward for generations along the southern slope 
of the Altai Mountains, and almost on the parallel of their ancestral home, 
while their congeners, the wild Tartars or Scythians, were moving in the 
same direction on the northern slope of this dividing range, but much 
slower, because of the lack of equal facilities in not having a river course, 
and also in the scarcity of provisions in that much less fertile region—the 
former in process of time reaching the Pacific ocean, at or near the mouth 
of the Amoor River, and the latter on Behring Sea. 

The Tartars coming from north of the Altai would be likely to follow 
the line of latitude to which they were accustomed in Asia, and that 
would lead them to occupy first the northern portion of the territory of 
the United States, as the mound-builders did the southern portion, but 
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the latter diverted more from the line, as they followed closely the courses 
of rivers. 

Some of the North American Indians have traditions to the effect that 
their ancestors crossed a great water that was interspersed with islands, 
and that they met with many difficulties because of snow and ice. This 
description might apply to Behring Sea; if so, it would indicate that the 
ancestors of our Indians came across that sea, and thence found their way 
through Alaska. Being hunters, they could in that region obtain food from 
the products of the chase and in the abundance of fish in the rivers, till finally 
they came round to the valley of the Columbia, to find that fertile region 
in possession of the descendants of those who were the first to migrate. 
Here began the conflict between the residents and these invaders, and 
which perhaps lasted for generations. The Scythians or wild Tartars that 
lived north of the Altai Mountains were far less civilized than those of the 
same stock who lived south of that range, and this fact may account for 
the contrast in the habits of the savage tribes of our Indians when com- 
pared with those of the mound-builders, as we infer from the relics of the 
latter. 

It is remarkable, when taken in this connection, that the tradition of 
the Mexicans and Peruvians in relation to the deluge is more in accordance 
with the Biblical account than that of any uncivilized nation of the old 
world. This may be taken as corroborative evidence that their supposed 
ancestors—the mound-builders—commenced their migrations across Asia 
in the very early ages after the deluge or the dispersion on the confusion 
of tongues, and because of their isolation they have preserved the original 
tradition in greater purity. 

Evidence is adduced to show that the Indians of North and South 
America are originally of the same stock—the Tartar or Mongolian—but 
of course subject to the physical changes that may in process of time grow 
out of climate or habits of life. The difference in personal characteristics 
or appearance between the Tartars—descendants of the ancient Scythians 
—that have ruled the Chinese Empire for two hundred years, and the 
Chinese themselves, they being a branch of the same stock or race, is not 
greater than that between the Mexicans when conquered by Cortez and 
the Indians found at that time within the boundaries of the present United 
States. Says Humboldt: “ The Indians of New Spain [Mexico] bear a 
general resemblance to those who inhabit Canada, Florida [United States], 
Peru, and Brazil.” Again: “The American race is the same from 65° 
north latitude to 55° south latitude’”—their physical characteristics 
being of the same type, having prominent cheek-bones; straight, smooth, 
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coarse, black hair ; scanty beard ; narrow between the eyes, and of a swarthy 
or copper color. The early Spanish, French and English discoverers and 
explorers “ observed no difference in type, but, on the contrary, abundant 
evidence of a common type among the aborigines of North and South 
America from near’ the Arctic Ocean to Patagonia” (North American 
Review, Oct., 1869, and Jan., 1870). They called them by one name 
—American Indians. ‘“ The nations of Mexico and Central America were 
emigrants from the north” (/mdian Tribes of the United States, p. 87). 

A number of authorities coincide in this view. The Abbé Clavigero 
and other historians “ point to the north and northwest as the direction 
whence the different races in Mexico came in their migrations. It is 
probable that the copper-colored races came from eastern Asia and 
belonged to the same races with the ancestors of the Mongols, Chinese, 
Japanese, and the Malays.’’ Cuvier considers there are only “ three races, 
the white, the black, and the yellow.” Says Fontaine: “It is more than 
probable that the aborigines of North America were Asiatic nomads who 
came into this continent in successive swarms in different periods from 
northeastern Asia. Of these the earlier immigrants [mound-builders ?] 
were probably the most civilized” (p. 148). 

The dissimilar habits of these two branches of the Mongolian race— 
the unwarlike mound-builders and the savage wild Tartars—when they 
came to occupy the same territory, would of necessity provoke a contest 
for the mastery; and this they did when the latter reached the valley of 
the Columbia. Had these savages been the first to occupy the ground, 
they, being so much superior in war and in arms, would certainly have 
excluded the peaceful mound-builders. It is therefore much more reason- 
able to suppose that the latter were the first to possess the territories in 
which they left their monuments, and here, before their terrible enemies 
came, they dwelled for centuries and developed independently their 
civilization, limited though it was. They were evidently, in comparison 
with their enemies, an unwarlike people, and apparently industrious, 
living in a quiet manner, and subsisting upon the products of the soil in 
the vicinity of the mounds, near which were the local centres of their 
population. They had the maize or Indian corn, which they could culti- 
vate sufficiently to supply their wants; they had beans and other vegeta- 
bles, and perhaps the sweet potato, squashes and pumpkins, as we infer 
from the rude earthen vessels modeled after the latter and found in the 
mounds. We have no evidence that they had domestic animals, for, when 
they constructed mounds in the shape of animals, they modeled them after 
the wild and not the domestic. Meantime, when their civilization appeared 
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at its best, the wild Indians—the descendants of the second migration— 
came upon this peaceful and almost defenseless people, attacked them, 
drove them first east, then south, and took possession of their homes, not 
to dwell in them and cultivate the soil, for that was contrary to their 
savage and nomadic nature. Instead, they continued their rovings; 
sought, in pursuit of game, the wooded valleys and hills and the wild 
mountains, meanwhile converting into mere hunting-grounds the bottom- 
lands and prairies once cultivated by the mound-builders. These savages 
wandered from the great valley northeast and east, threaded their way 
over the Alleghany Mountains, and in the course, it may be, of many 
centuries, spread all along the Atlantic slope, from the Savannah to the 
eastern extremity of Nova Scotia, where their descendants were found by 
the first European explorers and colonists. It would seem that during 
this period another branch of these nomads was moving toward the east 
on parallel lines north of the Great Lakes. The latter finally reached the 
Atlantic Ocean, where, in 1497, John and his son Sebastian Cabot 
encountered them on the barren shores of Labrador. It is probable, 
during the centuries, while these migrations eastward, just mentioned, 
were going on, that in the valley of the Mississippi a great struggle was 
also in progress, the result of which conflict was that the original 
population—the mound-builders—were compelled to abandon their homes 
and seek refuge toward the south, the only way open to them. Thus they 
passed beyond the present limits of the United States, not at once, but 
gradually during this long period. 

Here we may remark that during this period the mound-builders must 
have remained essentially in their characteristics the same people— 
homogeneous in race and in language; in government, customs and 
religion. That they were compact in their centres of population is 
evident ; in this manner they could more effectively defend themselves 
against their implacable enemies, the savage Indians. The main conflict 
with the latter raged all along their northern borders in the great valley, 
from the Rockies to the Alleghanies. It is noticeable that many of their 
mounds or earthworks, in the region immediately south of the Great Lakes, 
partook of the character of fortifications. 

In contrast with the permanent settlements of the mound-builders 
were the habits of the wild, roaming Indians, who were broken up into 
tribes hostile to one another. This caused separations into small groups, 
which became so isolated that finally their original language was changed 
into as many dialects, and these so diverse as to baffle the attempts of 
philologists to trace them satisfactorily to a common origin. 
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When the mound-builders, after their expulsion from their homes, 
arrived in Mexico and Central America, they made a change in their 
materials, but not in the form of building their places for burial or for 
worship. On alluvial plains they constructed their mounds by piling up 
the earth, their only material, and which in the course of ages crumbled 
down very much, in consequence of the abrasion caused by the elements, 
but now they found an abundance of stone with which to build their 
mounds—teocalli, as they named them—their places of worship. These 
were pyramidal in form, and modeled after the mounds erected by their 
ancestors in the valley of the Mississippi; the latter being evidently, as 
we have seen, copied from those in Asia—but we cannot go into detail. 
The pyramidal form of structure, when intended to be commemorative, as 
over a grave, is the most natural for uncivilized men to adopt; and that 
form was adopted in Egypt as well as on the plains of the Mississippi. 
It requires quite an amount of skill to build a perpendicular wall—to joint 
the stones and lay them in cement that would cause them to adhere to 
one another, and prevent their bulging in or out by their own weight. 

The style of such structures would naturally be improved in the course 
of centuries. Perhaps they would be made higher and more elaborate, for 
the sentiment that demands ornamentation is found among all nations. 
In the progressive development of this sentiment of beauty, it is not 
strange that similar forms of architecture would be devised by the 
planners of buildings, though separated far from one another in time and 
in different nations, and even in continents, thus producing coincidences 
that are quite remarkable. This may explain why the architects of Cen- 
tral America, long ages since, hit upon forms of buildings similar to those 
now found in Egypt. The form of the pyramid was adopted by the 
Egyptian architects, while those of Central America derived theirs from 
the rude earthen mounds of their ancestors in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and in both cases the special form was the natural outgrowth of 
placing one stone upon another and so fitting them that the pressure was 
inward—in truth the only form in which such unskilled workmen could 
erect structures that would be stable. These coincidences have led to the 
theory that the civilization of Mexico and Central America and Peru 
had been derived indirectly from that of Egypt, and the latter had been 
obtained from the Pheenicians, the ancestors of the Carthaginians. In 
connection with this theory are adduced two historical facts: one that 
Hanno the Carthaginian in the time of Pharoah-Necho, six hundred years 
before Christ, sailed out into the Altantic, and along the west coast of 
Africa, and so far south that he saw the sun to the north, and then 
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returned home through the Straits of Gibraltar. We have no evidence 
that he went even so far west as to lose sight of land. It is also 
recorded that afterward voyages were made through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and that they turned to the southwest into the Atlantic Ocean. 
Mention is made of colonists, numbering thirty thousand, male and female, 
being on board these ships, and that they founded colonies on the coast 
as far south, it is supposed, as the present Sierra Leone. That these 
voyagers ventured so far from the coast of Africa as to reach Mexico and 
Central America, five thousand miles distant, is not even intimated in the 
narrative. In truth, such a feat of seamanship in that age of the world 
was impossible. This leads us to the belief that the first migrations from 
the Old World to the New were made by land, with only a few short 
stretches of water, as exist in the seas and inlets along the coast between 
northeastern Asia and northwestern America. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that causes similar to those which induced the Mexican architects 
to improve upon the style of the earthen mounds piled up by their ances- 
tors, would influence and improve their domestic life, and mold a civili- 
zation of their own, as peculiar in its characteristics as were the conditions 
under which they lived, they being completely isolated from all other 
nations. Lenormant quotes Alfred Maury, with whom he agrees, as 
follows: “The attempts that have been made to discover in Asia the 
beginnings of Mexican civilization have not, so far, led to any satisfactory 
issue. Undoubtedly certain nations of America, such as the Mexicans 
and Peruvians, had already reached a very advanced social condition at 
the period of their conquest [by Cortez and Pizzaro]; but this civilization 
has a character peculiar to itself, and appears to have been developed 
upon the soil where it flourished” (Beginnings of History, p. 454). Pro- 
fessor William Darby states in his lectures on history that, in point of a 
mere secular civilization, the Mexicans were the equals of the Spaniards 
when Cortez invaded their country—the latter having only the advantage 
derived from the use of gunpowder and cavalry. 

The theory has been elaborately advocated that the mound-builders 
came from the traditional and submerged Atlantis of which Plato speaks, 
and that they entered the valley of the Mississippi from the Gulf (Don- 
nelly's Atlantis, p. 370). 

There are at least three objections to this theory: One that the works 
which they constructed in the vicinity of where they first landed show 
evidences of maturity of design and finish—this is contrary to the facts in 
the cases of other colonists, who have improved in their works of that 
character from age to age. Grant for the occasion there was once such 
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an island in the Atlantic Ocean, situated off the Straits of Gibraltar, but 
which was submerged in the convulsions of an earthquake, though previous 
to that catastrophe it had sent out colonists that were partially civilized. 
In that case a second objection suggests itself, Why did not some of these 
colonists land on the east coast of the present United States rather than 
pass round three thousand miles further to the mouth of the Mississippi ? 
Admit that the mound-builders came from Asia and by way of Columbia 
River and the Northwest, and thus entered the Great Valley, and the 
solution of the problem is easy and consistent with itself and with other 
facts bearing on the question, Whence came they? In the Northwest the 
mounds are not so large and numerous nor so elaborate in their construc- 
tion as farther south, thus showing the gradual increase of the people in 
numbers, and also of their continuous elevation toward a higher plane of 
civilization. 

As if to corroborate the theory that the mound-builders entered the 
valley of the Mississippi from the south, it is stated that “the intercourse, 
which evidently existed between Mexico and the Mississippi Valley, is 
proved by the presence of implements of obsidian in the mounds of Ohio” 
(Atlantis, p. 385). The author must have been unaware that obsidian is 
found in abundance in Yellowstone Park, in the Rocky Mountains, and, 
as indicated by mounds, in the vicinity of the route which the mound- 
builders followed from the Columbia to the Mississippi, (Patton’s Nat- 
ural Resources of the United States, pp. 263, 264). 

Again, ornaments and other articles made of pure copper are found in 
the mounds along the Gulf and up the Mississippi. It is admitted that 
copper in a pure state is found on this continent only on the shores and 
on some islands in Lake Superior, twelve hundred miles distant from the 
mouth of the Mississippi. It would follow from this that the mound- 
builders, if they entered from the south, had either brought with them 
this pure copper, which they deposited with their dead in their mounds, 
or they obtained it by going twelve hundred miles through an unknown 
territory. The question arises, How did they learn of these copper-mines, 
and from whom? These rude people knew neither how to obtain copper 
by smelting, nor how to combine it with zinc to make brass, nor with tin to 
make bronze. Had they known how to smelt ores, they certainly would 
have become acquainted with iron, as there was an abundance of its ore 
lying almost side by side with the pure copper on the shores of Lake 
Superior. Yet the only evidence adduced to prove that they were 
acquainted with iron is the discovery in a mound of the appearance of 
rust, connected with a copper tube. Could not meteoric iron have sup- 
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plied that? The copper-mines just mentioned give evidence, however, 
that they had been worked at some remote period, for modern miners 
have found deep excavations, rude stone tools and masses of rock broken 
off, and other evidences of ancient mining operations, but which did not 
require much skill. 

It is reasonable to suppose that, soon after their arrival in the upper 
valley of the Mississippi, the mound-builders—as we have evidence from 
their mounds that they once lived in the vicinity—-discovered and worked 
these mines of pure copper, and used the metal as best they could for 
articles of utility as well as for ornament, and buried the latter with the 
owner, thus following the custom of their fathers in Asia. It is supposed, 
from certain excavations and indentations or cuttings in the native copper, 
that they had a process of hardening that metal when used as tools. Lead 
is also found in these burial-places, and occasionally small quantities of 
silver, which was used to overlay copper, apparently for ornamentation. 
They could obtain the lead, for instance, in the vicinity of Galena, Illinois, 
while silver occurs in connection with the copper-mines of Lake Superior. 

An insuperable objection to the theory that either the North American 
Indians or the mound-builders came from Atlantis lies in the striking 
physical resemblance between the Mongolian races of eastern Asia and 
the aborigines of both North and South America. This is so remarkable 
as to induce a belief amounting to a moral certainty that they are derived 
from the same stock in Asia. If the Mexicans and Peruvians, for illustra- 
tion, came from Atlantis, how does it happen that they have the physical 
characteristics of the Mongolian nations of eastern Asia, while, according 
to the theory, from this comparatively small district or island lying off 
Gibraltar, known as Atlantis—the Garden of Eden—were also derived 
the other races occupying Europe and Africa. Is it reasonable that three 
races of people with such distinctive and different physical conformations, 
and as to color, white, black and yellow, originated together in this quite 
limited territory ? The white and the black races occupy that portion of 
the world that joins the supposed locality of Atlantis on its eastern border, 
and extends for a thousand miles east and west, and north and south from 
near the Arctic Ocean to the Cape of Good Hope, and which extensive 
region is inhabited to-day, and always has been, by these peoples so 
entirely different in complexion, in physical conformation, and in habits 
and customs from the Mongolian race. How did the Mongolians pass 
over this intervening space of a thousand miles, leaving behind them not 
a trace of their existence, and thus find their way from Atlantis to the 
north middle and eastern portions of Asia? Or did they, according to the 
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theory, go west from Atlantis, away round to the mouth of the Mississippi 
(Atlantis, p. 370)—thence, a portion going south to Mexico, and still 
further toward Cape Horn; while another division went up the Great 
River, following its tributaries east and west, and crossed over the Rocky 
Mountains to the river Columlia, down which they passed? Having come 
thus far, why not imagine them passing through Alaska or along its 
southern shores across to Asia, where they became known to Herodotus 
as Scythians, and who describes their customs, which, in accordance with 
the theory, they derived from their. ancestors in North America? There is 
a more reasonable solution of the problem of the unity of the Mongolian 
race of Eastern Asia with that of the American aborigines, which is, that 
the migration was from Asia to America, rather than from the latter to 
the former. 

In contrast with the theory just mentioned is the Biblical account, 
which places the origin of the human race in Asia, and in a locality from 
which, as a centre, after the confusion of tongues and subsequent disper- 
sion, the ancestors of the three main divisions of the race could find ample 
room for homes by migrating to the west and southwest, to the north or 
‘south, or toward the east dnd southeast. Climates of diverse characters 
and different modes of living have, in the course of thousands of years, 
modified their physical characteristics to such a degree as to produce the 
traits which we of to-day recognize as special to each race of people, be 
they Caucasian, Mongolian, or African. 

A unique custom handed down from distant ages goes far to identify 
the North American Indians with Asia, and also strengthens the theory 
that there were two migrations to America from that mother of nations— 
the one long before the other. The former, a peaceable people, domestic 
in their habits, living in rude inclosures or towns, and subsisting upon the 
products of the soil in the vicinity ; the latter, barbarous savages, nomadic 
in their habits, and living almost entirely upon the products of the chase. 
The custom alluded to is that of sca/ping their enemies when slain in 
battle, as related by Herodotus in respect to the ancient Scythians, who 
were the ancestors of the present Tartars, from whom were evidently 
descended the race of Indians having possession of North America when 
Columbus made his great discovery. 

Herodotus, who lived 400 B.C., when writing of the Scythians, describes 
the manner in which they carried on war (Herodotus’s History, Book IV., 
Section 64). He says that, when a soldier slays his first man in battle, he 
drinks of his blood—our Indians have been known to do the same. He 
-brings the head to his chief and receives a reward. Should he slay more, 
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he brings the sca/~s only. These he takes by first “ making a circular 
incision above the ears, then taking hold of the head at the top strips off 
the scalp.’’ The scalps, after being shown to the chief, the soldiers retain, 
and “suspend them from the bridles of their horses, and they are exult- 
antly proud of these scalps as trophies of their valor, and the man who has 
the most of such trappings is deemed the bravest.” This singular custom 
has always prevailed among the North American Indians, while they also 
preserve the scalps which they have taken, but, not having horses, they 
instead decorate with them their bows and their wigwams. No other 
American savages are known to practice this custom ; neither the Mexi- 
cans nor the Peruvians scalped their enemies. The Digger Indians of the 
mountains of California do not practice the custom. It is supposed the 
latter are descendants of the mound-builders, and that their ancestors were 
driven into these mountains by the wild Indians, in a manner similar to 
that which the Saxons drove the ancestors of the present Welsh into the 
mountains of Wales. 

In this connection may also be cited the Natchez, who were Indian, 
we infer, in their physical characteristics, as no mention is made by the 
writers of the time of their being different in that respect from the other 
Indians among whom they dwelled. They are supposed to have been 
descended from a remnant of the mound-builders. They were not a nu- 
merous people; they were unlike their neighbors in their language as well 
as in their religion. Like the Peruvians, they were worshipers of the 
sun, and in their great wigwam they kept an undying fire. Their principal 
chief professed to be a descendant of the sun. They did not scalp their 
dead enemies, but cut off their heads. In a war with the French colony at 
New Orleans (1730) they were virtually exterminated, and left only their 
name to the city that now stands on the site of their principal village. 

The Scythians were also famous in ancient times for their “ excellence 
in horsemanship and archery ;”’ as an illustration may be cited the Parthians, 
who were said to be Scythian in origin, and who defeated the Romans 
under Crassus by means of their superior horsemanship. They rode with 
their backs to their horses’ heads, meanwhile skillfully handling the bow 
and arrow. In the latter respect our Indians, when the Europeans first 
knew them, were also wonderfully skillful; and this art of war, taken in 
connection with their nomadic or roving habits and their unique custom of 
scalping, point to their origin. 

In addition, the general physiognomy of our Indians so much resembles 
that of the Tartars of to-day as to deeply impress the beholder, who may 
be acquainted with both races, that they have descended from the same 
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ancestry. Says George Bancroft: “The daring traveler Ledyard, as he 
stood in Siberia with men of the Mongolian race before him, and compared 
them with the Indians who had been his old play-fellows and schoolmates 
at Dartmouth, writes deliberately that ‘ universally and circumstantially 
they resemble the aborigines of America.’ On the Connecticut and the 
Obi, he saw but one race.”” The late Rev. Dr. Robert Baird, an author of 
note, visited Russia some years since. His visit being in behalf of temper- 
ance reform, he was cordially received by the emperor and courteously by 
the people. When in Moscow, being invited to inspect a celebrated semi- 
nary for the education of young ladies, he saw as pupils of the institution 
daughters of prominent Tartars of eastern Asia, and was astonished in notic- 
ing their personal appearance. These girls were almost fac-similes of the 
Indian girls—Cherokees, Choctaws and others—whom he had seen a year or 
two before in a similar school in the Indian Territory in his own country. 

It has recently been argued that the ancestors of our present Indians 
were the mound-builders. If this theory is true, when did they cease to 
thus honor their chiefs when dead? Within the last three hundred years, 
there has been no notice taken by explorers of the building of such immense 
mounds. The proverbial‘indolence of the Indian character and distaste 
for physical exertion, except in hunting and war, preclude the idea that 
they would, or ever did, undertake such labor. On the other hand, if their 
ancestors did build mounds in order to commemorate their dead chiefs 
and also for religious purposes, is it not reasonable to suppose that their 
descendants would have continued the custom, as we have seen the pre- 
sumed descendants of the mound-builders actually did in Mexico. 

Again, if mound-building on a scale so extensive had been carried on 
by the ancestors of the present Indians, would there not have come down 
to us through their descendants traditions on the subject? On the con- 
trary, “there is no. reasonable tradition of their origin [the mounds] 
among the Indians themselves. . . . The later Indian tribes, with a 
vague notion of their sanctity, have sometimes buried in them [the 
mounds] their own dead” (American Cyclopedia, 1., p. 394). After the 
ancestors of our Indians had driven south the mound-builders, they would 
feel little interest in the mounds themselves, with whose builders they had 
no sympathy, and in a generation or two the traditions concerning them 
would be forgotten. This result is the more probable since their savage 
conquerors were broken into hostile tribes, and were continually fighting 
and driving one another from place to place. 


Bach dard Ppitrvr 











SLAVERY IN NEW YORK AND MASSACHUSETTS 
AN INTERESTING RELIC 


Editor Magazine American History : 

I have just read Mr. Hammond’s paper on “ Slavery in New Hamp- 
shire,” in your January issue, and it occurs to me that you may find 
of interest to your readers a copy of two documents now in the possession 
of Mr. J. A. Walker, barrister, of Chatham, Ont. The first is the deed of 
manumission of Wm. Potter, whose grandson, Mr. Morris Potter, is a 
respected citizen of this place; the second is an Indenture of Service to 
secure the sum paid for the freedom of the said Wm. Potter and wife. I 
give both verbatim et literatim: 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


LENOX, July 6th, 1801 

Know all Men by these Presents, that I, Stephen Cornwell, of Hamp- 
stead, in the State of New York, yeoman—for and in consideration of the 
sum of four hundred dollars paid me by William Potter now resident in 
Pittsfield in said County, a black man, the receipt whereof I hereby 
acknowledge—Do hereby manumitt, sett at full liberty, & give freedom 
forever the said Wm. Potter & Mary his wife—they having this day been 
(adjudged) [interlined] on due examination made by Eldad Lewis, Esq., 
one of the Justices assigned to keep the peace, within & for the said 
County of Berkshire, the slaves of the said Stephen, according to the law 
in such cases made & provided—authorizing such examination—& for the 
consideration aforesaid I hereby relinquish & release all right & claim I 
have, or any other Person or Persons claiming thro’ by or under me in & 
to the Services, and also the right of Disposal of the said William & Mary. 

In Witness whereof I have hereto set my hand & Seal the day and year 
above mentioned. 


Executed before us the 
word “adjudged” being 
first interlined. 
STEPHEN CORNWELL. 
Samuel Quincy, Ethan 
Stone, Eldad Lewis, John oa 
Gregory. er 
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The Indenture of Service, is as follows: 


Know all Men that We William Potter, Laborer, and Mary Potter his 
wife do hereby agree assign and indent ourselves in service to Lemuel 
Collins, gentleman, Eldad Smith, Esq., and Samuel Wright, yeoman, all 
of Lenox, in the County of Berkshire, and James Cott, Gentleman, of 
Pittsfield in said County, with them faithfully to serve for the term of 7 
years computing from the date hereof—During the whole of which term 
we agree and promise to be subject & obedient in all things to the said 
Lemuel, Eldad, Samuel & James, to be diligent and faithful in their busi- 
ness and will not absent ourselves or desert their service without their 
leave first obtained. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands and seals this sixth 
day of July in the year of our Lord Eighteen hundred & one. 

In the presence of 

his 
William X Potter 
Samuel Quincy | mark 
Jeremiah Colgrove { her 
; Mary X Potter 
mark 


The conditions of the above indenture is that i the said William Potter 
shall pay to the said Lemuel, Eldad, Samuel & James the full sum of four 
hundred & thirty dollars and the Interest from this date, In that case the 
above Indenture to be void, otherwise to remain in full force. 


The documents are very much worn, and to preserve their contents 
they have been set up in type and printed. The seals used are simply 
diamond-shaped pieces of paper. The writing is above the average. On 
the back of the indenture the proceeds of a $50 note, paid by Potter, is 
credited, and sundry sums in the five years subsequent to the date of the 
instrument are annually deducted from the debt, to which interest at six 
per cent. is added at each computation. In one year an error of 20c. 
against Potter occurs. The indentured couple fully paid the sum agreed 


upon and obtained their liberty. 
a 


CHATHAM, ONT. 




















MINOR TOPICS 
WILLIAM E. H. LECKY ON WASHINGTON 


To the appointment of Washington, far more than to any other single circum- 
stance, is due the ultimate success of the American Revolution, though in purely 
intellectual powers Washington was certainly inferior to Franklin, and perhaps to 
two or three other of his colleagues. There is a theory which once received the 
countenance of some considerable physiologists, though it is now, I believe, com- 
pletely discarded, that one of the great lines of division among men may be traced 
to the comparative development of the cerebrum and the cerebellum. To the first 
organ, it was supposed, belong those special gifts or powers which make men poets, 
orators, thinkers, artists, conquerors, or wits. To the second belong the superin- 
tending, restraining, discerning, and directing faculties which enable men to employ 
their several talents with sanity and wisdom, which maintain the balance and the 
proportion of intellect and character, and make sound judgments and well-regulated 
lives. The theory, however untrue in its physiological aspect, corresponds to a real 
distinction in human minds and characters, and it was especially in the second 
order of faculties that Washington excelled. His mind was not quick or remarka- 
bly original. His conversation had no brilliancy or wit. He was entirely without 
the gift of eloquence, and he had very few accomplishments. He knew no lan- 
guage but his own, and, except for rather a strong turn for mathematics, he had no 
taste which can be called purely intellectual. There was nothing in him of the 
meteor or the cataract, nothing that either dazzled or overpowered. A courteous 
and hospitable country gentleman, a skillful farmer, a very keen sportsman, he 
probably differed little in tastes and habits from the better members of the class to 
which he belonged ; and it was in a great degree in the administration of a large 
estate and in assiduous attention to county and provincial business that he acquired 
his rare skill in reading and managing men. 

In civil as in military life, he was preéminent among his contemporaries for the 
clearness and soundness of his judgment, for his perfect moderation and self-con- 
trol, forthe quiet dignity and the indomitable firmness with which he pursued every 
path which he had deliberately chosen. Of all the great men in history he was the 
most invariably judicious, and there is scarcely a rash word or action or judgment 
recorded of-him. Those who knew him well, noticed that he had keen sensibilities 
and strong passions ; but his power of self-command never failed him, and no act 
of his public life can be traced to personal caprice, ambition, or resentment. In 
the despondency of long-continued failure, in the elation of sudden success, at times 
when his soldiers were deserting by hundreds and when malignant plots were 
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formed against his reputation, and the constant quarrels, rivalries, and jealousies 
of his subordinates, in the dark hour of national ingratitude, and in the midst of 
the most universal and intoxicating flattery, he was always the same calin, wise, just, 
and single-minded man, pursuing the course he believed to be right, without fear 
or favor or fanaticism ; equally free from the passions that spring from interest, and 
from the passions that spring from imagination. He wasin the highest sense of the 
word a gentleman and a man of honor, and he carried into public life the severest 
standard of private morals.—/History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 


GUIZOT, THE FRENCH HISTORIAN, ON WASHINGTON 


On the list of great men, if there be some who have shone with more dazzling 
lustre, there are none who have been exposed to a more complete test, in war 
and in civil government; resisting the king in the cause of liberty, and the 
people in the cause of legitimate authority ; commencing a revolution and 
ending it. 

Free from all internal restlessness and the promptings and pride of ambition, 
Washington d d not seek opportunities to distinguish himself, and never aspired to 
the admiration of the world. This spirit so resolute, this heart so lofty, was pro- 
foundly calm and modest. Capable of rising to a level with the highest destiny, he 
might have lived in ignorance of his real power without suffering from it, and have 
found, in the cultivation of his estates, a satisfactory employment for those ener- 
getic faculties, which were to be proved equal to the task of commanding armies 
and founding a government. But when the opportunity presented itself, when 
the exigence occurred, without effort on his part, without any surprise on the 
part of others, indeed rather, as we have just seen, in conformity with their 
expectations, the prudent planter stood forth a great man. He had in a remarka- 
ble degree those two qualities which, in active life, make men capable of great 
things. He could confide strongly in his own views, and act in conformity with 
them, without fearing to assume the responsibility. 

He did the two greatest things which, in politics, man can have the privilege of 
attempting. He maintained, by peace, that independence of his country, which 
he had acquired by war. He founded a free government, in the name of the 
principles of order, and by reéstablishing their sway. When he retired from pub- 
lic life, both tasks were accomplished, and he could enjoy the result. Of all great 
men he was the most virtuous and the most fortunate.—Zssay published in Paris 
in 1839. 
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AN ESTIMATE OF WASHINGTON 


FROM THE London Courier, JANUARY 24, 1800 


The whole range of history does not present to our view a character upon 
which we can dwell with such entire and unmixed admiration. The long life of 
General Washington is not stained by a single blot. He was indeed a man of 
such rare endowments, and such fortunate temperament, that every action he 
performed was equally exempted from the charge of vice or weakness. Whatever 
he said or did or wrote, was stamped with a striking and peculiar propriety. 
His qualities were so happily blended and so nicely harmonized that the result 
was a great and perfect whole. The powers of his mind and the dispositions of 
his heart were admirably suited to each other. It was the union of the most 
consummate prudence with the most perfect moderation. His views, though large 
and liberal, were never extravagant ; his virtues, though comprehensive and benefi- 
cent, were discriminating, judicious, and practical. Yet his character, though 
regular and uniform, possessed none of the littleness which may sometimes belong 
to these descriptions of men. It formed a majestic pile, the effect of which was 
not impaired but improved by order and symmetry. There was nothing in it to 
dazzle by mildness, and surprise by eccentricity. It was a higher species of moral 
beauty. It contained everything great and elevated, but it had no false and tinsel 
ornament. It was not the model cried by the fashion and circumstance; its 
excellence was adapted to the true and just moral taste, incapable of change from 
the varying accidents of manners, of opinions and times. General Washington is 
not the idol of a day, but the hero of ages! 

Placed in circumstances of the most trying difficulty at the commencement of 
the American contest, he accepted that situation which was preéminent in danger 
and responsibility. His perseverance overcame every obstacle ; his moderation 
conciliated every opposition ; his genius supplied every resource ; his enlarged view 
could plan, revise, and improve every branch of civil and military operation. He 
had the superior courage which can act or forbear to act, as true policy dictates, 
careless of the reproaches of ignorance either in power or out of power. He knew 
how to conquer by waiting, in spite of obloquy, for the moment of victory ; and 
he merited true praise by despising undeserved censure. In the most arduous 
moments of the contest, his prudent firmness proved the salvation of the cause 
which he supported. His conduct was, on all occasions, guided by the most pure 
disinterestedness. Far superior to low and groveling motives, he seemed even to 
be uninfluenced by that ambition, which has justly been called the instinct of great 
souls. He acted ever as if his country’s welfare, and that alone, was the moving 
spring. His excellent mind needed not even the stimulus of ambition or the 
prospect of fame. Glory was but a secondary consideration. He performed great 
actions, he persevered in a course of laborious utility, with an equanimity that 
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neither sought distinction nor was flattered by it. His reward was in the con- 
sciousness of his own rectitude, and in the success of his own patriotic efforts. 

It is some consolation, amidst the violence of ambition and the criminal thirst 
for power, of which so many instances occur around us, to find a character whom 
it is honorable to admire and virtuous to imitate. A conqueror for the freedom 
of his country! A legislator for its security! A magistrate for its happiness ! 
His glories were never sullied by those excesses into which the highest qualities 
are apt to degenerate. With the greatest virtues he was exempt from the corre- 
sponding vices. He was a man in whom the elements were so mixed that “ Nature 
might have stood up to all the world” and owned him as her work. His fame, 
bounded by no country, will be confined to no age. The character of General 
Washington, which his contemporaries regret and admire, will be transmitted to 
posterity ; and the memory of his virtues, while patriotism and virtue are held 
sacred among men, will remain undiminished. 


COLONEL FRANCIS LOVELACE 


In the valuable pamphlet recently issued by Dr. George H. Moore, entitled 
Introduction of Printing into New York, the following paragraph concerning 
the governor who was sent in 1668 to succeed Colonel Richard Nicolls in the com- 
mand of the province of New York, will be read with interest. Dr. Moore says: 

“This gallant soldier and accomplished gentleman deserves more than a passing 
notice here, not only as the first to propose a printer for New York, but as having 
never been properly known and identified in her history. No historian or biogra- 
pher has ever correctly stated his origin, his family connection, or his fate. 

Francis Lovelace was of a race of gentlemen who in the military line acquired 
great reputation and honor, and by their knowledge in the municipal laws 
deserved well of the commonwealth. Hitherto he has been described as belonging 
to the family of the Lords of Hurley, and made to be, not only the uncle of the 
third Lord Lovelace, that audacious and intemperate Whig celebrated by Macau- 
lay, who abandoned James and took up arms for William, but also the grandfather 
of that Lord Lovelace who died at New York in the office of governor in 1709. 
There was a connection between the families, but it was very remote, and the 
royal duke’s governor lived and died a bachelor. His immediate ancestor was 
Sir William Lovelace, of Woolwich, who was killed in Holland. His wife was 
Anne, daughter of Sir William Barne, also of Woolwich, by whom he had six 
children (five sons and one daughter), of whom Francis was the second. 

His elder brother was that bright particular star in the galaxy of the minor 
poets of England in the seventeenth century—Richard Lovelace—whose songs. 
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To Lucasta, and To Althea, from Prison, will long keep fresh among men of 
letters the memory of his chivalric love and loyalty. It is a charming reminis- 
cence which connects his name and fame with the early annals of an American 
state. Two other brothers became residents of New York, where the family name 
was continued for a century later. When the Dutch recovered their ancient 
colony in 1673, Governor Lovelace was taken prisoner by them, afterwards by the 
Turks, and died of his wounds. He was himself a poet and an artist, and his 
figure will be more conspicuous hereafter in the early history of New York when 
the annals of that period come to be better known and more fairly written. Very 
soon after he assumed the government in 1668, Lovelace manifested his desire for 
having a printer in the province by sending for one to New England, where the 
press was already established ; but he does not appear to have been successful in 
his application.” 





THE COMING CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


EXTRACT FROM PRESIDENT GAMMELL’S ADDRESS BEFORE THE RHODE ISLAND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, JAN. 8, 1889 


“The centennial celebrations connected with the formation and adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States have not yet come to anend. In addition to the 
magnificent ceremonies which for three days in September, 1887, commemorated 
the completion and promulgation of the Constitution at Philadelphia, there have 
been local celebrations of its adoption in several of the states. And in the 
coming month of April the inauguration of the first President of the United 
States and the beginning of the new government are to be commemorated in 
the city of New York, where these events took place. These transactions relat- 
ing to the Constitution are the grandest events in American history. To know 
them, to appreciate them in all their bearings, is a matter of great importance 
to the people of every state. The Declaration of Independence, the battles of 
the Revolution, even the founding of the Republic itself, might all have been 
in vain had it not been for the Constitutional government which was framed 
at Philadelphia and set in operation in New York. It was this that enabled 
us to become what we are as a nation. In these greatest of our national 
achievements our own state took no part. A majority of the legislature three 
times refused to send delegates to the Convention that framed the Constitution, 
and the same majority for nearly three years refused to call a Convention to 
act upon its adoption. Still further must it be said that the Convention itself, 
in its meagre majority of two votes, virtually declared that it yielded at length 
only to necessity. A large and most respectable minority of the population 
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looked on in helpless agony and despair while their deluded and reckless fel- 
low-citizens were bringing blight and ruin to the good name and the interests 
of the state, and this not because they cared for the decaying and worthless 
confederation, for they had disregarded all its most essential obligations, but 
because they were the votaries of paper money which the Constitution unequivo- 
cally condemned and prohibited. It was only when this delusion began to lose its 
power that the state could be rescued from the humiliating condition to which it 
was reduced. The only gratifying reminiscences connected with this dismal period 
in our local history are those of the patient and conciliatory treatment which the 
state received from the great leaders of the Constitutional party, from many of her 
sister states, and especially from President Washington and the Congress of the 
new government. As the conduct of the Rhode Island authorities became more 
hostile to the Constitution, a deep sympathy sprang up for the crushed and over- 
borne minority of our people. Nothing, however, was done needlessly to offend 
the rulers of the refractory state. She was allowed to have her way till reason 
should return and she should again be in her place. The private letters of Wash- 
ington which have been published show nothing but tenderness and hopefulness 
towards her. Only once in these letters does he refer to her conduct with severity, 
and this was just as the North Carolina Cgnvention was about to hold its second 
session in 1789. ‘“ No doubt,” he writes, “is entertained of North Carolina. Nor 
would there be any of Rhode Island, had not the majority of those people bid adieu 
long since to every principle of honor, common sense and honesty.” ‘Two months, 
however, after the Constitution was adopted here, he took the earliest opportunity, 
apparently without invitation, to visit the state, and was received with every dem- 
onstration of honorand respect. Equally courteous and conciliatory was the action 
of Congress. It passed acts continuing the freedom of trade with the state, and 
only when her Convention adjourned without action was the time definitely fixed 
for her to take the consequences of her false position and to pay her allowance of 
the public debt. This action undoubtedly helped to hasten the final result. The 
great exposition of the Constitution, and of the blessings it was designed to secure 
for the country, were set forth in the series of papers now known as the Federad/ist, 
written by Mr. Madison, Mr. Hamilton, and Mr, Jay, and published in a New York 
newspaper. In these papers the utmost care was taken to avoid anything that 
might look like a threat offered to dilatory states. It was rather assumed that 
there would be no such states. In one of the papers, however, written by Mr. 
Madison, there is a passing intimation as to what must be the consequences of a 
final refusal. It points out the essential fact that the Union is indivisible, and that, 
if the people of a state should finally decide not to accept the Constitution, the 
state would still be a part of the Republic, and would be governed as a Territory 
of the United States. This intimation has long ago become an essential principle of 
constitutional law, and our state came rather too near experiencing the first appli- 
cation ever made of it. It was in full accordance with this idea that the town of 
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Providence in 1790, as the Convention was about to hold its second session, 
instructed its delegates, in case the Constitution should be again refused, to unite 
with such other towns as might desire to do so, in placing themselves under the 
protection and jurisdiction of the United States, of which their inhabitants were 
citizens as truly as of Rhode Island. A few days later the Constitution was 
adopted, and the state was again in her true and normal relations to the Repub- 
lic of which she was always an inseparable part, even while she was so stoutly 
refusing to acquiesce in its change of government, and still dreaming that she could 
be independent and sovereign.” 





A TOUCHING LETTER BY ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Contributed by Rev. George G. Hepburn. 


[This beautiful letter was printed in some of the local newspapers at the time, but otherwise 
has never before been published. } 


WasuIncToN, May 25, 1867. 


To the bereaved father and mother of Col. Elmer E. Ellsworth. 
“My Dear Sir and Madam : 


In the untimely death of your noble son, our affliction here is scarcely less 
than your own. So much for promised usefulness to one’s country, and of bright 
hopes for one’s self and friends, have never been so suddenly dashed as in his 
fall. In size, in years, and in youthful appearance a boy only, his power to com- 
mand men was unsurpassingly great. The power, combined with a fine indomit- 
able energy, and a taste altogether military, constituted in him, as seemed to me, 
the best natural talent in that department I ever knew. And yet he was singu- 
larly modest and deferential in social intercourse. My acquaintance with him 
began less than two years ago; yet through the latter half of the intervening 
period, it was as intense as the disparity of our ages and my engrossing engage- 
ments would permit. To me he appeared to have no indulgences or pastime, and 
I never heard him utter a profane or an intemperate word. What was conclus- 
ive of his good heart, he never forgot his parents. The honors he labored for so 
laudably, and in the sad end so gallantly gave his life, he meant for them, no less 
than for himself. In the hope that it may be no intrusion upon the sacredness of 
your sorrow, I have ventured to address you this tribute to the memory of my 
young friend, and your brave and early fallen son. May God give you the con- 
solation which is beyond all earthly power! Sincerely your friend in a common 
affliction, A. LINCOLN.” 
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WASHINGTON’S LEARNING—The ac- 
complished scholar Dr. David Ramsay 
says, “ The learning of Washington was 
of a particular kind. He overstepped 
the tedious forms of the schools, and by 
the force of a correct taste and sound 
judgment seized on the great ends of 
learning, without the assistance of those 
means which have been contrived to 
prepare less active minds for public busi- 
ness. By a careful study of the English 
language, by reading good models of 
fine writing, and, above all, by the aid of 
a vigorous mind, he made himself the 
master of a pure, elegant, and classical 
‘style. His composition was all nerve, 
full of manly ideas, which were expressed 
in precise and forcible language. His 
answers to the innumerable addresses 
which on all public occasions poured in 
upon him were promptly :uade, hand- 
‘somely expressed, and always contained 
something appropriate. His letters to 
Congress, his addresses to that body on 
the acceptance and resignation of his 
commission, his general orders as com- 
mander-in-chief, his speeches and mes- 
sages as President, and, above all, his 
two farewell addresses to the people of 
the United States, will remain lasting 
monuments of the goodness of his heart, 
of the wisdom of his head, and of the 
eloquence of his pen.” 


WASHINGTON’S HABITS— Jedediah 
Morse, D.D., speaks of Washington’s 
habits as follows: “He lived in the 
unvarying habits of regularity, temper- 
ance, and industry. He steadily rose at 
the dawn of day, and retired to rest 
usually at g o'clock in the evening. 


The intermediate hours all had their 
proper business assigned them. In his 
allotments for the revolving hours, relig- 
ion was not forgotten. Feeling, what he 
so often publicly acknowledged, his en- 
tire dependence on God, he daily, at 
stated seasons, retired to his closet to 
worship at his footstool, and to ask his 
divine blessing. He was remarkable for 
his strict observation of the Sabbath, 
and exemplary in his attendance on 
public worship.” 


RHODE ISLAND’S NAVY IN THE REVO- 
LUTION—In a paper recently read before 
the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., ob- 
served that “he could not say much 
about Rhode Island’s navy, but to make 
the evening less dry he would read a 
ballad called 7he Yankee Privateer which 
existed only in manuscript. It was 
about the privateer Providence, of which 
Abraham Whipple was captain, and the 
story was that the ship found three frig- 
ates convoying ten merchantmen, and, 
going up in the night, cut out the mer- 
chantmen, one each for ten nights, till 
all ten were captured. Three of the 
stanzas were as follows: 


‘For ten nights we followed, 
And, e’er a sun rose, 
Each night a prize we’d take 
Under the lion’s nose. 
When their captain looked to see 
Why their ships should disappear, 
They found they had in convoy 
A Yankee privateer. 
But we sailed and we sailed 
And never thought of fear; 
Not a coward was on board 
Of the bold privateer. 
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‘A flag-ship of the British 

Bore round to give us chase, 

But though we were the faster [fleeter] 
Old Whipple wouldn’t race. 

He luffed and raked her fore and aft— 
The lubbers couldn’t steer— 

And then he showed the heels 
Of the Yankee privateer. 

We sailed and we sailed, 
And we made good cheer, 

For not a British frigate 
Could come near the privateer. 


*So homeward we sailed 
To the town we all know, 


And there lay our prizes 
All anchored in a row. 

Right welcome were we 
To our homes so dear, 

And we shared a million dollars 
As the bold privateer. 

We'd sailed and we'd sailed, 
And we made good cheer ; 

We had all made our fortunes 
On the bold privateer.’ 


Dr. Hale said the tale was absolutely 
true, and that such traditions in Rhode 
Island history ought to be brought out.” 
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WAS WASHINGTON’S MOTHER A LOYAL- 
ist ?—£aditor of Magazine of American 
History: In Ramsay’s “Life of George 
Washington” (1807), on page 2, that 
Washington’s mother “was, from the 
influence of long-established habits, so 
far from being partial to the American 
revolution, that she often regretted the 
side her son had taken in the controversy 
between her king and her country.” 

Dr. Ramsay was born in Pennsylvania 
in 1749 (when George Washington was 
only 17 years of age), was graduated at 
Princeton College in 1765, and studied 
medicine in Philadelphia under Dr. 
Rush, but soon afterward removed to 
Charleston and became a member of the 
legislature of South Carolina, and ° in 
1782 was elected to the Continental Con- 
gress. Thus, he was not only contem- 
porary with Washington, but was prob- 
ably acquainted personally with both him 
and his mother, and as an earnest Whig 
(which he must have been, to be elected 
to the Continental Congress) it is not 
likely that he was prejudiced against 
either. His statement, therefore, as to 


the loyalty of Washington’s mother to 
the crown is presumably true. 

Can you, or can any readers of the 
Magazine, cite any authority that either 
corroborates or contradicts what Dr. 
Ramsay has written on this subject ? 

T. C. CALLICOT 


THE SARATOGA MONUMENT — Will 
the Magazine or some of its readers 
kindly give notice, in the journal, when 
the monument on the battle-field of Sar- 
atoga is to be unveiled? By so doing 
you will oblige a subscriber. 

A. W. KALDENBERG 


MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE OF THE 
CINCINNATI—Z£aditor Magazine of Amert- 
can History : Can any of your readers 
give me information of the present where- 
abouts of the certificate of membership 
to the Society of the Cincinnati of John 
Bush, Captain Third Regiment, Penn- 
sylvania Line, Army of the Revolution. 

Lewis BusH JACKSON 

3344 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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“THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY.” 
Origin of the Epithet (xx. 495|—This 
is one of the most honorable appellations 
which can possibly be conferred upon 
any man, especially if worthily bestowed. 
Washington was not, in the world’s his- 
tory, the first to receive it; but it has 
been in vogue all along the ages for two 
thousand years. Before the Christian 
era, the eloquent Cicero styled Marcus 
Portius Cato Pater Patrie—the father of 
his country. In Rome, also, Tacitus in- 
forms us that Octavius Cesar, in addition 
to the surname of Augustus, was, by a 
decree of the senate, hailed by this same 
honorable title. Tacitus likewise says 
that Nero was saluted in like manner, 
and that on some ancient medals there 
was inscribed Livia Augusta mater pa- 
trie—the MOTHER of her country. And 
pater patria was likewise bestowed upon 
Commodus Antoninus. 

Such was the general estimation in 
which Cosmo de Medici was held that 
the Florentines inscribed on his tomb 
“ Father of his Country.” The Genoese 
senate gave Andrew Doria, a naval 
commander of great renown, the title, 
“Father of his Country and the Restorer 
of its Liberties.” 

Louis XII. and Henry IV., Kings of 
France long ago, were each hailed by 
their subjects le pore du peuple, father 
of the people. William III., King of 
England, was styled pater patria ; and 
Alexander Petion, the mulatto President 
of the Republic of Hayti, discharged 
the duties of his office so acceptably that 
the people bestowed upon him this same 
honorable epithet. Charles Augustus 


Weimar, Grand Duke of Saxe, during 
his reign of fifty-three years, was called 
not only the father of his people, but 
the patron of learning and the arts ; and 
finally, Peter the Great, Czar of Russia, 
likewise received the same appellation. 
Many other instances might be ad- 
duced, but these are sufficient to show 
that this epithet is not of modern origin, 
and was not the product of any English 
or American brain, as has recently been 
suggested. 
M. M. Batpwin, A.M., LL.B. 


“THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY "— 
The origin of the epithet “ Father of 
his Country ” seems to be of much more 
ancient origin than that which is ascribed 
to it in the last number of your maga- 
zine. 

In the History of the Life of Marcus 
Tullius Cicero, by Conyers Middleton, 
D.D., third edition, 1742, the following 
lines can be found on p. 236: “ Whilst 
the sense of all these services was fresh, 
Cicero was repaid for them to the full 
of his wishes, and in the very way that 
he desired, by the warm and grateful 
applauses of all orders of the city. For, 
besides the honors already mentioned, 
L. Gellius, who had been consul and 
censor, said in a speech to the senate 
that the republic owed him a civic 
crown for having saved them all from 
ruin; and Catulus, in a full house, de- 
clared him the Father of his Country ; 
as Cato likewise did from the rostra, 
with the loud acclamations of the whole 
people : whence Pliny, in honor of his 
memory, cries out, ‘ Hail thou, who wast 
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first saluted the Parent of thy Country !’ 
This title, the most glorious which a 
mortal can wear, was from this precedent 
usurped afterwards by those who of all 
mortals deserved it the least, the Em- 
perors ; proud to extort from slaves and 
flatterers what Cicero obtained from the 
free vote of the senate and people of 
Rome.” 
LeopoLp A. BERNHEIMER 
2 HOLMES PLACE, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


THIRTEEN NOT AN UNLUCKY NUMBER 
[xx. 424, 510. xxi. 79] —LZdttor of 
Magazine of American History : Apro- 
pos of thirteen at table, may not this 
superstition, like many others, have had 
a very practical origin in common affairs? 
What could be more unlucky for a host- 
ess, whose china cups and _ saucers, 
spoons, forks, and napkins, were all 
reckoned by, and perhaps limited by 
the dozen, than to have a thirteenth 
guest appear at her board? Let us not 
throw down or try to peer behind all the 
little convenient screens that harmless 
superstition provides us with. 

HOvuSEKEEPER 

January 2, 1889. 


THE OLDEST STATUE IN THE WORLD 
{xx. 158, 250]—-In the Louvre, at Paris, 
there is a wooden statue, said to be six 
thousand years old. If I recollect aright 
it is ascribed to the archaic period of 
Grecian art. It is of a man, rather 
small, crudely executed, with some 
traces of green, black, and red paint 
about the eyebrows, lips, and head. It 
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is more than six years since I saw it, but 
a vivid impression of it has remained 
on my memory’s tablets, and I think 
my recollection is correct. It seems 
strange that the oldest statues known 
should be of wood. Surely there were 
images of stone or metal or clay ante- 
dating these ? 


Wn. NELSON 


PATERSON, N. J. 


MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF IN- 
DEPENDENCE [xxi. 31]—In addition to 
the authorities cited by General C. M. 
Wilcox in his interesting paper in the 
Magazine of American History for Janu- 
ary, 1889, as to the genuineness of the 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Independ- 
ence, I would call attention to a letter 
written on the 2oth of June, 1775, by 
Sir James Wright, governor of the prov- 
ince of Georgia, to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth. The letter is printed in the 
third volume of the “Collections of the 
Georgia Historical Society” (pp. 189, 
190), and the concluding words contain 
proof positive that the citizens of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, did adopt some 
“ extraordinary resolves.” These words 
are as follows : 

“ By the inclosed Paper Your Lord- 
ship will see the extraordinary Resolves 
by the People in Charlotte Town, Meck- 
linburg County, and I should not be 
surprized if the same should be done 
every where else.” 

Very respectfully, 
Wm. HARDEN 
Librarian Georgia Historical Society. 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY—A 
stated meeting was held at the hall of 
the society on December 4, 1888, the 
Hon. John A. King presiding. After the 
usual reports, the Hon. Edward S. Isham, 
of Chicago, read the paper of the even- 
ing, entitled “Frontenac and Miles Stan- 
dish in the Northwest,” contrasting the 
aims and methods of the Puritan and 
Massachusetts colonists, and, in general, 
the French and English colonial systems, 
in the settlement of this continent. 


The annual meeting of the society was 
held January 2, 1889. The annual re- 


ports indicated the steady increase of the 
library and collections, and the execu- 
tive committee officially announced that 
the sum of $250,000 had been secured 


toward the purchase of a new site and 
the erection of a new building thereon 
for the use of the society. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, John A. King; first 
vice-president, John A. Weekes ; second 
vice-president, John S. Kennedy ; for- 
eign corresponding secretary, John Bige- 
. low ; domestic corresponding secretary, 
Edward F. de Lancey ; recording secre- 
tary, Andrew Warner ; treasurer, Rob- 
ert Schell; librarian, Charles Isham. 


THE HUGUENOT SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
held its regular monthly meeting in its 
new quarters at Columbia College on 
the evening of the zoth of December, 
Vice-president Edward F. de Lancey in 
the chair. In connection with the gen- 
eral business of the society a long list of 
new members was presented for elec- 
tion. The highly intellectual audience 
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assembled, representing the best and 
most cultivated families of the city, was 
very large, filling every seat in the spa- 
cious audience hall. The paper of the 
occasion, entitled “The Career and 
Times of Nicholas Bayard,” the Hugue- 
not mayor of New York city in 1685, 
was read by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. 


THE ONEIDA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
held its annual meeting at Utica on the 
8th of January, in the afternoon, Presi- 
dent Ellis H. Roberts in the chair. 
After the reading of the various reports, 
the following officers were elected for the 
coming year: Hon. Ellis H. Roberts, 
president ; Rev. Isaac S. Hartley, D.D., 
first vice-president ; Hon. D. E. Wager, 
second vice-president; Hon. John F. 
Seymour, third vice-president ; Rees G. 
Williams, recording secretary ; General 
Charles W. Darling, corresponding secre- 
tary; Dr. M. M. Bagg, librarian; War- 
ren C. Rowley, treasurer. 

In the evening the society assembled 
in Library Hall to listen to the annual 
address by Rev. Willis J. Beecher, 
D.D., of Auburn Theological Seminary. 
The subject was “ Geographical Names 
as Monuments of History,” which he 
treated in a most interesting manner, 
remarking at the opening “that one 
chief element of interest in American 
historical research, as compared with 
researches into the history of other 
continents, lies in the fact that our his- 
tory is a history of beginnings.” 


THE NEW YORK GENEALOGICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY has held regular 
semi-monthly meetings in the Berkeley 
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Lyceum, No. 19 West 44th Street. On 
the 23d of November addresses were 
delivered by Dr. Edmund S. F. Arnold 
on.“ Dr. Valentine Mott,” and by Gen. 
James Grant Wilson on “The Young 
Heroes, Cushing and Custer ;” on the 
14th of December, by Rev. Dr. William 
J. Seabury on “ Bishop Seabury ;” and 
on the 21st of December Rev. Arthur 
H. W. Eaton read a paper written by 
Dr. Rand, of Boston, on “ Emigration 
from New England to Nova Scotia prior 
to the Revolution.” January 11, 1889, 
the paper of the evening was by the Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt, on ‘‘ Some Features 
of New York City History.” Mr. James 
R. Gilmore and Gen. Daniel Butterfield 
have kindly promised to address the 
society during the present winter. 

At the annual meeting January 9, the 
following officers were elected for the 


coming year: Gen. James Grant Wilson, 
president ; Dr. Ellsworth Eliot and Dr. 
Samuel S. Purple, vice-presidents ; Ger- 
rit H. Van Wagenen, corresponding sec- 
retary; Thomas G. Evans, recording 
secretary ; Dr. George H. Butler, treas- 
urer; Rev. Beverley R. Betts, librarian. 


RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY — 
An interesting paper was read before 
this society on the 28th of December by 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., of 
Boston, on the “Naval History of the 
Revolution.” He said that leading his- 
torians were satisfied, in writing on this 
subject, to give accounts of the descents 
of the ships of Providence on the Ber- 
muda and Bahama islands, the exploits 
of Paul Jones and DeGrasse, and other 
brilliant conquests. But, as it is the per- 
petual dropping which wears away the 
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stone, so it was the dropping off of 3,000 
vessels from the English merchant ma- 
rine, that changed the attitude of Eng- 
land toward America more than the field 
conflicts. John Adams, coming from 
the maritime and commercial State of 
Massachusetts, insisted from the begin- 
ning on the new government’s having a 
new navy. Through his efforts, as chair- 
man of the naval committee, Congress 
purchased several ships, giving them 
high-sounding names, and built thirteen 
fine frigates. The history of this fleet 
is pathetically sad, as most of them never 
went to sea, many being burned, some 
even on their stocks, to save them from 
being captured by the English. With 
other ships, later on, the navy was more 
successful. When the alliance with 
France was made, that country had many 
ships as strong as, if not stronger than, 
any of England’s ; therefore it was not 
necessary for Congress to maintain a 
large fleet. When John Adams went to 
Europe on his diplomatic mission, the 
efforts of Congress and the naval com- 
mittee were relaxed. 

In concluding his paper, Dr. Hale 
said that the references he had made 
were enough to show that, if one of our 
accomplished naval officers would take 
up the pleasant duty of writing the his- 
tory of the naval war of the Revolution, 
he would find much material which had 
not as yet been thoroughly explored. 

At the annual meeting January 8, 
the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Professor William Gam- 
mell, president; Dr. Charles W. Parsons 
and Horatio Rogers, vice-presidents ; 
Amos Perry, secretary; Richmond P. 
Everett, treasurer. 
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The phenomenal interest suddenly awakened the world over in the approaching 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the inauguration of Washington, in New 
York City, as first President of the United States, is extremely gratifying to all patriots 
and lovers of history. The country has grown nota little since April 30, 1789; and when 
the great family of states come home, through their representatives, to participate in the 
grand jubilee, it will be the most remarkable gathering the world has ever seen. It is now 
confidently expected that every state in the Union will contribute troops to the wonderful 
pageant to be presented in the streets of New York on Tuesday, April 30, 1889, and that 
the governor of each state will appear with his staff at the head ot his forces. 


One of the most impressive features, however, of the coming celebration will be the 
opening of the churches at nine o’clock in the morning of the great day of days. A 
hundred years ago the religious sense of the importance of the occasion was manifested 
in this manner. Every church in the city of New York was then opened ; and we are told 
by the newspapers of the period, that ‘‘ the people in prodigious numbers thronged these 
sacred temples, and with one voice put up their prayers to Almighty God for the safety 
of the President.” 


The committee of clergymen appointed to act with the regular committee on the 
centennial celebration of the inauguration of President Washington, has issued an 
address to the clergy and churches of the country, suggesting appropriate services at nine 
A.M. on April 30, next, the day and hour on which services were held in this city a century 
ago. After a proper tribute to the character of Washington, and a long quotation from 
his inaugural address, the committee says: ‘‘ We respectfully and earnestly request our 
fellow-citizens of every name and race and creed, in this city and through the entire coun- 
try, following the example of our fathers, to meet in their respective places of worship at 
nine o'clock on the morning of the 3oth of April, 1889, and to hold such religious services 
of thanksgiving and praise as may seem suitable, in view of what God has done for us and 
our land during the century which has elapsed since George Washington took the chair 
of state. Religion and patriotism have been united among us as a people from the very 
beginning. May they so continue forever.” 


From all quarters come responsive words of cordial sympathy with the noble work 
that is progressing so successfully in New York City. At the annual meeting in Utica, 
January 8, of the Oneida Historical Society, the first vice-president, Rev. Isaac Smith- 
son Hartley, D.D., offered the following resolution, which was adopted : ‘‘ Whereas, The 
3oth day of April next is the centennial inauguration of General George Washington 
as the first President of the United States; and Whereas, The general and many of the 
state governments have suggested that the day be observed in a manner befitting the 
memories of which it speaks, and the results which have come to the nation and the 
world through a government for the people and by the people: therefore, be it Resolved, 
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That a committee of five be appointed by the chair to consider the propriety of observing 
this day under the auspices of the society, in a manner as shall properly accord with the 
memories and the abiding principles with which its return is historically connected.” 


It has been recommended that thirteen able-bodied New Yorkers should row Presi- 
dent Harrison from Elizabethport across the Bay to New York, as they rowed Washing- 
ton one hundred years ago, before the introduction of steam as a force in navigation. 
At a recent meeting of the governors of the different States, Governor Biggs of Delaware 
said that the celebration was of the greatest possible patriotic interest. Delaware would 
be well represented, and his white locks would float on the wind in advance of ‘the 
chickens of the old blue hen.” As Washington was entertained in Philadelphia on his 
way to New York in 1789, the corporation of that city are preparing to entertain Presi- 
dent Harrison in a similar manner. General Stryker says New Jersey wishes to get the 
custody of President Harrison at noon of April 27. He will then be taken to Trenton, 
led under the same arch that Washington passed under, and thence to Princeton, where 
he can spend Saturday night and Sunday with President Patton of the college, as Wash- 
ington spent some time with President Withers in 1789. On Monday New Jersey will 
deliver President Harrison to New York at Elizabethport. 


On the 17th of April, 1889, a loan exhibition of historic portraits and relics will be 
opened at the Metropolitan Opera House, to continue three weeks. These exhibits will 
be-confined to those relating to Washington, his cabinet, the framers of the Constitution, 
members of the first Congress, and others concerned in the inauguration of Washington, 
together with pictures of scenes and localities pertaining to the period. A special feature 
will be the exhibition of original portraits of Washington. 


The balmy weather of the present winter is not unprecedented, but had its counter- 
part a hundred years ago, and also two hundred years ago. The winter of 1789 and 
1790, was the warmest ever known in New York and vicinity ; the farmers on Long Island 
were ploughing their fields in January. It will be said a hundred years hence that the 
farmers along the Hudson River, in some localities, were ploughing the fields in January, 
1889, as is the fact. An account of a Minnesota winter without any ice has recently been 
discovered in one of the volumes of the Wisconsin Historical Society. ‘It was the win- 
ter of 1688-1689, a date so remote that it sounds very oddly in the ears of the Westerner, 
who regards any event of fifty years ago as belonging to ancient history. In the year 
1688 the Baron La Hontan undertook an expedition in the valley of the Mississippi. 
Ascending the river with a number of heavily laden canoes, he entered the mouth of a 
river which he called Riviére Longue, on the 3d of November, and ascended its course for 
over five hundred miles, being employed sixty days in the ascent. He returned to the 
Mississippi on the 2d of March, 1689, down which he proceeded to the Missouri. This 
he ascended as far as the Osage. It is generally supposed that the river on which this 
winter voyage was made was the St. Peter’s or Minnesota. Nicollet supposes it was the 
Cannon, which at that time was an outlet of the Minnesota.” 
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THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF GOU- 
VERNEUR MORRIS, Minister of the 
United States to France, Member of the Consti- 
tutional Convention, etc. Edited by ANNA 
CarY Morris. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 604, 630. 
New York: 1888. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The works on Gouverneur Morris heretofore 
published have been confined almost exclusively 
to his connection with public affairs. The one 
before us, edited by his granddaughter, reveals 
that other side of his life, which shows that he 
was even more a man of the world, a society man, 
a frequenter of salons, than he was a statesman. 
He, apparently, was perfectly at home amid the 
‘‘persiflage ” of the ‘‘ beaux esprits” of the 
France of that epoch. This phase in his history 
should not be ignored, as it enabled him to leave 
a vividly indiscreet social picture of France on 
the eve of the Revolution, the exact equivalent 
of which exists nowhere else. His diary givesa 
series of graphic and extraordinary portraits. 
He was a constant visitor and adviser of Lafay- 
ette. Montmorin and Moustier appealed to him 
for counsel in the direst straits and the darkest 
days. He was equally at home in Madame de 


Tessé’s republican salon and in the boudoir of the 


devout but sentimental Madame de Nadaillac. 
He dined often with Madame de Staél. . He 
conversed with and advised her father, Necker. 
He was an intimate of the charming Madame de 
Flahaut’s circle, and chatted nightly there with 
Talleyrand, then the Bishop of Autun. He was 
greatly admired by the unhappy Duchess of Or- 
leans, who cherished a real affection for him. 
All subjects are discussed ; and in the continual 
reference to public events, and the great actors 
on the stage of public affairs, many bright side- 
lights are thrown upon the historic page. The 
style of the diary is so easy and natural that the 
reader is carried along as if by a charmed whirl- 
wind. An example of this may be quoted from 
the diary under date of May g, 1791: ‘‘At 
Madame de Foucault’s M. de Fanchet reads an 
excellent comedy which he has written. Bouin- 
ville is here. I take ].im home, and ex route he 
complains of Duportail’s ingratitude to Lafay- 
ette. He says that Montmorin was very low- 
spirited this morning. I tell him what I had 
told Montmorin—that things must grow worse 
before they can mend. The weather is growing 
milder, but during my walk this morning I ob- 
serve that the vines have suffered from the frost. 
At table they say that no mischief was done in the 
open country, owing to the wind. M. Brémond 
calls, and I tell him that Iam in hopes of getting 
the money which may be needful for the rations. 


He tells me that he is to be employed by the: 


Jacobin chieftains to form a selection of consti- 
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tutional articles, -and also to consult on the 
means of restoring order. Visit Madame de 
Ségur, and she gives me the talk of the society, 
and that is very near the truth. So much for 
the secrecy of this court.” 

Under date of December 21 is the following : 
‘Dine with Madame Tronchin, and meet here 
Madame de Tarente. Ask her to procure for me 
a lock of the Queen's hair. She promises to try. 
I think Her Majesty will be pleased with the 
request even if she does not comply with it, for 
such is woman. Call at Madame de Staél’s. 
She is in bed, and is glad to see me, and tells me 
all the news she knows. The Abbé Louis comes 
in, who is flagorneur au possible (Hiberniceé, 
blarney). Delessart, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, is at Madame de Montmorin’s this after- 
noon ; and as we turn a good many things over 
in conversation after dinner, I conclude in going 
away by telling him that the king is the only 
piece of wood which will remain afloat in the 
general shipwreck. He says that he begins to 
think so.” 

After Morris left Paris, he made a tour through 
England and the Continent, and in each country 
was the guest at court, and was /féted and hon- 
ored by society leaders of the period. His let- 
ters to Washington, Hamilton, and others sparkle 
with the inner history of the times; and his 
speculations on political changes in Europe 
during the victorious career of Napoleon are 
of permanent value as indicating contemporary 
opinion. Each volume contains a portrait of 
Morris, and the work is printed and issued in 
elegant taste. 


FOUR YEARS WITH THE ARMY OF 
THE POTOMAC. By REcIs DE TRoBRI- 
AND. Translated by George K. Dauchy. 
8vo, pp. 757. 1889. Boston: Ticknor & 
Co. 


Amidst the multitude of war reminiscences 
written by Americans for Americans, it is pleas- 
ant to read a book written in French, by a 
Frenchman, and presumably for French readers. 
No doubt he anticipated the translation of his 
book into English, but it carries with it a char- 
acteristic French flavor which is not who.ly lost 
even by being done into English. The trans- 
lator has endeavored, not always with happy 
results, to retain the French idiom as far as 
possible ; but as a whole the translation is to be 
commended as satisfactory. The writer of this 
notice well remembers seeing General (then 
Colonel) de Trobriand ride down Broadway at 
the head of his fine regiment of volunteers in 
1861. Particularly does he remember the man- 
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ner in which the colonel saluted a party of 
friends with his sword. The regiment was bet- 
ter drilled than most of the hastily raised troops 
that went to the front in those days of doubt 
and hurry, and it did good work during its long 
term of active service. 

General de Trobriand was trained to the pro- 
fession of arms in the best European schools, 
and volunteered in the service of the United 
States at the outbreak of hostilities. Some 
of his comments on the causes of the war and 
the conditions that preceded secession are ex- 
tremely interesting and suggestive. For in- 
stance, he ascribes the almost unanimous sym- 
pathy with secession of the foreign ministers 
resident in Washington, to the fact that Wash- 
ington society at that time was wholly Southern. 
The South sent its men of culture to Congress. 
At the North such men preferred to stay at 
home. The result was that the foreign minis- 
ters heard only one side, and their reports were 
naturally colored by what they heard. 

The narrative itself is strictly personal, fol- 
lowing the author’s diary with absolute fidelity. 
It is full of incident, and carries with it a color, 
life and freshness that at once capture the 
attention, and hold it to the very end. The 
volume is a most welcome addition to the long 
list of war memoirs. 


THE HUMAN MYSTERY IN HAMLET. 
By MARTIN W. COOKE. 16mo, pp. 135. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


The Hamlet problem will never cease to be 
suggestive to students of the immortal bard, and 
the results of their analyses will always possess 
a living interest for the average reader of Shake- 
speare. Now and then, as in the present 
instance, some author will evolve something 
original and striking. Mr. Cooke’s theory is 
that Hamlet is not a person, but a ‘‘ type ;” that 
the office of the character is to exhibit certain 
mental struggles through which all human crea- 
tures are likely to pass; that ‘‘the theme of 
Hamlet is the interior life of humanity in this 
world, striving to harmonize its actions with a 
supernaturally imposed law of rectitude, which 
it recognizes, but ever fails to fulfill. It reveals 
a warfare which does not manifest itself in clash 
of swords or roar of cannon, but which rages 
never ceasing till the dissolution of the soul and 
body ; ‘ the rest is silence.’ ” 

Whether or not Shakespeare actually intended 
to convey this elaborate and complex idea is 
immaterial ; that he has actually presented a 
character capable of this interpretation, the 
author shows is sufficiently plausible. To most 
of us Hamlet will continue to be Hamlet to the 
end of the chapter, however interesting, able 
and convincing may be the speculations of in- 
genious authors. Such, nevertheless, is the 
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power of the book, that we shall never again 
read Hamlet without being strongly influenced 
by the views here presented. 


VIRGINIA COUSINS. Astudy of the an- 
cestry and posterity of JOHN GOODE OF 
Wuitsy ; and a history of the English sur- 
name Gode, Goad, Goode or Good, from 
1148-1887. By G. BROWN GOODE. With a 
preface by R. A. Brock. 8vo. Pamphlet, 
pp: 526. J. W. Randolph & English: Rich- 
mond, Va. 1888. 


This work is called ‘‘a study” by its author, 
the accomplished naturalist, who tells us in his 
prologue how he became absorbed in it ** on ac- 
count of its numerous side-issues, especially the 
studies upon certain periods of English and 
colonial history, not otherwise approachable, 
into which it has led. Delightful have been the 
hours in the British Museum. among old volumes 
of country histories, manuscripts of heralds’ visi- 
tations, and files of musty old newspapers, and 
the hasty peeps into hundreds of volumes of 
records of any description, the existence of 
which I should otherwise never have known, 
and the acquaintance of which it is pleasant to 
have made. Delightful, too, the visits to ances- 
tral homes and out-of-the-way parish churches ; 
the little excursions to inspect and interview 
colonies of remotely connected kinsfolk, who 
look upon the stranger who bears their own 
surname, and who knows more about their 
grandparents than they themselves, as if he 
were a chance guest from the moon.” 

The work has been remarkably well prepared 
in every respect, and is a most valuable contri- 
bution to the history of America. The descend- 
ants of the first emigrant of the name, who 
died in Virginia in 1709, are estimated at six 
thousand. The author says, ‘‘ The time is com- 
ing when the sociologist and the historian will 
make an extensive use of the facts so laboriously 
gathered and systematically classified by geneal- 
ogists. and it is probable that this can be better 
done in the United States than elsewhere. The 
thousands of pedigrees will, under skillful treat- 
ment by men trained in scientific methods, yield 
a harvest of new ideas concerning the constitu- 
tion of the population of North America.” Pro- 
fessor Goode not only traces the ramifications of 
descent, but he has made a study of the lines of 
ascent, so to speak—the various sources from 
which his ancestor derived his hereditary physi- 
cal and mental traits. The book is overflowing 
with information of the most agreeably pictur- 
esque character in history, genealogy, tradition, 
and social life. There is hardly a family in 
Virginia of which some record will not be found 
in its pages. It is a work of interest for all 
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other states, and should find a place in every 
library in the land. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES OF LONDON, 
PARIS, AND NEW YORK. A Compari- 
son. By GEORGE RUTLEDGE GIBSON. 12mo, 
pp. 125. G. Putnam’s Sons: New York and 
London. 1889. 


This cleverly written little volume supplies an 
actual want. However much financial journals 
may address those who in practical affairs are 
familiar with stock-markets and finances, the 
world at large knows very little about the actual 
operations of stock exchanges. These institu- 
tions affect wide interests, and are much“more 
useful than they seem to the uninitiated. Mr. 
Gibson traces with great clearness the results of 
the ebb and flow of securities between great 
financial centers, and the enormous economic 
value of the exchanges in subdividing capital 
and directing its employment in the vast system 
of commerce and industry. Nearly half the 
volume is devoted to the New York Stock Ex- 
change, its origin, gradual evolution, and expan- 
sion into its present commanding position. A 
fine engraving of the building is given, also 
pictures of the Bank of England, the London 
stock exchanges, the Paris Bourse, ahd the New 
York Consolidated Stock Exchange in Broadway. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS (Series): 
ZACHARY TAYLOR, MILLARD FILL- 
MORE, FRANKLIN PIERCE, AND 
JAMES BUCHANAN. By WILLIAM O. 
STODDARD. 16mo, pp. 322. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes. 1888. 


The lives of the four Presidents included in 
this volume are necessarily treated somewhat 
briefly ; but their administrations were compara- 
tively uneventful, and the tremendous revolu- 
tions of the four years immediately succeeding 
Mr. Buchanan’s term merely cast their shadow 
before during his last few months in the execu- 
tive chair. Mr. Stoddard has omitted nothing 
of importance in his review of the periods under 
consideration. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE NOVA SCOTIA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, for the year 1887- 
1888. Vol. VI. 8vo. Pamphlet, pp. 154. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 1888, 

The current volume of these collections opens 
with ‘‘ The Acadian Boundary Disputes, and 
the Ashburton Treaty,” by Justice Weatherbe, 
which is an instructive paper. It is followed 
by ‘‘ The Loyalists at Shelburne,” occupying 
nearly forty pages, a paper read on the roth of 


April last by Rev. T. Watson Smith. The most 
interesting contribution to its pages, however, 
because of the practical information contained 
therein, is ‘‘ Early Journalism in Nova Scotia,” 
by J. J. Stewart, Esq. One hundred years ago 
Halifax and Shelburne each supported three 
weekly newspapers. ‘‘ King’s College and 
Episcopate in Nova Scotia” records the plans 
submitted to the British government in the year 
1783, by Sir Guy Carleton, Lord Dorchester, 
being copies of the original documents in the 
Dorchester collection. 


THE HISTORY OF FAIRFIELD, Fair- 
field County, Connecticut. From the settle- 
ment of the town in 1639 to 1818. By 
ELIZABETH HUBBELL SCHENCK. Vol. 1. 
Royal octavo, pp. 454. Published by the 
Author. 1889. New York City. Price $5. 


This superbly printed and in every respect 
elegantly issued volume is one of the best local 
histories that has been published in many years. 
Its subject is, in itself, exceedingly picturesque. 
No town probably on the whole Connecticut 
coast has passed through more of the disquietudes 
and vicissitudes which produce romantic records, 
and contribute to the making of genuine history, 
than Fairfield. The pioneers of this forest 
were mostly of English birth; and hanging now 
upon the walls of some of the inhabitants of the 
old town, carefully preserved, are family heraldic 
devices, showing the titled ancestors of several 
of the early settlers of Fairfield. Family seals 
have been preserved in the Probate Office, and 
some of these are very curious. Every descend- 
ant of the Fairfield families, wherever their 
homes may be cast, will have just cause for 
pride in this splendid memorial. The town 
was originally called Uncoway, the old Indian 
name. When discovered by its heroic planters, 
it was regarded as the long-sought-for country, 
where the land was rich, the pasturage good, 
abundance of fresh springs, rivers, ponds and 
streamlets of pure sweet waters, grand old 
forests and majestic hills overlooking some of 
the most picturesque scenes in New England, 
and the blue Long Island Sound spread out in 
front as far as the eye could reach—a country 
beautiful beyond all other spots which these 
adventurous men had yet discovered. 

The author has studied with consummate care 
into all the beginnings, traced the Indian wars 
and the gradual growth of the town with con- 
scientious detail, and interwoven the wonderful 
story with many incidents of great interest. In 
one place we are told how in 1641, ‘‘ in order to 
increase the interest of home-made linen in every 
family, all persons possessing more than one 
spoonful of hemp-seed were required to sell it to 
such of their neighbors as were not provided 
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with the seed, or else plant as many spoonfuls 
themselves as they had applicantsfor.” Again, 
we are shown how, about the same time, the 
General Court at Hartford saw fit to legislate on 
the subject of dress, as its love and too much 
thought about it, were esteemed ‘'a sore and 
besetting sin.” Excellent maps are given show- 
ing all the original lots of the first settlers, whose 
names are handed along with precision. The 
work has a valuable Appendix containing many 
documents which everyone will be glad to see 
reserved; and the ‘‘ genealogical tables ” which 
ollow, occupying seventy-five or more well filled 
pages, are in themselves worth the price of the 
whole volume, as they touch some of the best 
known families, not only of Connecticut and 
New York, but of the entire country. The book 
has been admirably well made in every particu- 
lar, and is creditable alike to its painstaking 
author and to the town and the community 
whose interesting history it unfolds. 


MISCELLANIES. Colonel Arent Schuyler de 
Peyster, 1744-1813. With original letters from 
distinguished persons from 1776-1813, never 
before published, the discovery of De Peyster 
Islands, and Biographical sketches. By J. 
Watts DE PreysTER, LL.D., M.A. 2 parts, 

Privately printed. 


This repository of valuable information is a 
welcome contribution to American history. As 
we turn its leaves, we find that General de Peys- 
ter has preserved a large amount of material 
that might have been lost but for his wise and 
discriminating care. The De Peyster family 
have been conspicuous in New York affairs for 
considerably more than two centuries, and bio- 
sraphical sketches of the different members, who 
ae time to time held important trusts and high 
positions, civil and military, together with al- 
lied families—Watts, Nicolls, Kearny, Dobson, 
and others—form a considerable portion of the 
work. Original letters of Colonel Arent de 
Peyster, of Sir John Johnson, Colonel Guy 
Johnson, and others are included, many of them 
throwing fresh light upon obscure events. Of 
these letters Colonel de Peyster’s are the most 
interesting, as they show the condition of Indian 
affairs at Detroit, where he was stationed, during 
some of the darkest days of the American 
Revolution. On the 19th of August, 1782, he 
writes to Alexander McKee, the deputy agent : 
‘*You must be sensible that I have lost no op- 
portunity to request that you would recommend 
humanity to the Indians. Upon my arrival here I 
found the Indians greatly civilized from the good 
advice they received from you and my predeces- 
sors, in which disposition through our earnest 
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endeavors we continue them, till the imprudent 
step of the enemy at Muskingham called up 
their savage ferocity, which I am convinced, 
but for the timely interposition, would have 
gone to greater lengths. I see they still hold 
their prisoners, formerly taken, in mild captivity, 
while their resentment only shows itself upon 
those newly taken, looking upon them as a part 
of the people who imprudently declared both by 
words and signs that they were to exterminate 
the Wyandott tribe.” Colonel de Peyster had 
also written to the same officer on the 6th of 
August, saying: ‘‘I am confident sir that you 
and your officers do all in your power to instill 
humane principles into the Indians. It is, how- 
ever, ancumbent on me to beg of you once more 
to speak to the Chiefs and assure them that 
Brigadier-General Fowell was greatly shocked at 
the reports spread by Geans, and strongly recom- 
mends that it may be stopped.” There are 
numerous poems in the work of a miscellaneous 
character, also pictures of houses, useful maps, 
and interesting portraits. A remarkably fine por- 
trait of Colonel Arent de Peyster graces one of 
the opening pages, and that of the author of the 
volume is the frontispiece to Part II. 


ANCIENT FAMILIES OF BOHEMIA 
MANOR. Their homes and their graves, 
By Rev. CHARLES PAYSON MALLERY. 8vo, 
pamphlet, pp. 74. The Delaware Historical 
Society,"Wilmington, 1888. Price $1.50. 
‘*Apart from the history of the world, apart 

from the discovery, history and growth of our 
country, apart from the settlement of the terri- 
tory now constituting the states of Delaware and 
Maryland, apart from all this, Bohemia Manor 
has a history all its own, a history of deep and 
absorbing interest, not only to the descendants 
of the old pioneers, but to all who have found a 
home within its borders, or have become familiar 
with its traditions and the names of those who 
in the long past made the wilderness to blossom 
as the rose. May we not then with pleasure and 
profit devote an hour to the more prominent 
features in the history of Bohemia Manor?” 
In these graphic words the author introduces 
the reader to the interesting features of his 
theme. He sketches its history from its estab- 
lishment in 1660 to the present time, and 
describes its ancient families, prominent among 
whom were the Bayards. The work is admirably 
written, the author having studied with great 
care into the facts, figures, names, traditions, 
genealogical records, descriptions of persons, 
houses, and graves, and every other source of 
available historic information concerning this 
interesting manor. 
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[From original in the collection of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet.} 
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